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Governmental Supervision and Its Effect on the 
Profession of the Public Accountant.* 


By Rosert H. Montcomery, C.P.A. 


Supervision or regulation of business affairs by officials of 
our government both national and state is by no means new, but 
on the contrary it is nearly as old as our government itself. One 
trait of human nature which has remained unchanged through 
all time is the desire for power and our government officials of 
to-day are not different in this respect from those of one hun- 
dred years ago, and, moreover, are not different from any one 
of us. Upon being inducted into office they become invested 
with certain constitutional or statutory power and, if they are 
able or ambitious, they desire more power. Usually this desire 
springs from a sincere intention to render more valuable service, 
and if these sincere intentions could only always be right we 
would have a model government by this time. Unfortunately 
some of our servants have evolved theories unworkable in 
practice, and more unfortunately still they have acquired or 
assumed more power than the constitution or statutes contem- 
plated, so that we now find ourselves not only burdened by exist- 
ing regulations, but confronted with proposed additions thereto 
which some think will be the saving of the country and others 
its ruin. 

Fortunately this condition of affairs is not satisfactory to 
all of our representatives at Washington. On February 22d of 
this year (after the foregoing was written) Senator Carter of 
Montana speaking to the Senate said inter alia: 


*An address before the Illinois Society of Certified Public Accountants. 
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“GRASPING INCLINATIONS OF BUREAUS.” 


It is the most natural thing in the world for a bureau, once 
created, placed under a chief, to endeavor to grasp additional 
jurisdiction. The chief desires to have more employees, more 
power, greater scope for his activity; and, imbued with that 
idea, which is inherent in human nature itself, the bureau chief 
comes to Congress from session to session with a view to having 
something added to his responsibility, some new clerk added to 
his staff, some authority given for exploration in some foreign 
field. Thus it has come to pass that through this method of 
legislation, largely on appropriation bills, we have the strange 
situation of the government paying out, as has been roughly 
estimated, $100,000,000 annually in excess of what the govern- 
ment’s necessities really require. 


Before discussing the possibilities of governmental super- 
vision in connection with recent and pending legislation and 
future extensions along lines now being agitated, we should ex- 
amine the records of experience to determine whether or not 
actual results warrant the faith which many of our citizens 
entertain with respect to the panacea of official supervision and 
regulation. 


Probably the most numerous and lucrative of the appoint- 
ments made in connection with the supervisory relation of the 
Federal government to the people are the appointments by 
United States Judges of Receivers under the national bankruptcy 
_ act. In this matter of receiverships the government has had the 
opportunity to do constructive work of first importance, per- 
haps equally as important as the well intended, but damaging, 
attempts to regulate the so-called “bad” trusts. Take the case 
of a corporation thrown into bankruptcy with its hundreds, or 
perhaps thousands, of stockholders, some of them dependent on 
their dividends for their sole income. The duty of appointing 
a supervisor or receiver to conserve and administer the estate 
now rests upon a judicial representative of the federal power. 
That power is great but it is not equal to some of the powers 
which are now being asked for by departments not so con- 
servative and not so free from political entanglements as the 
judiciary. 

How is this great power being exercised? I can speak for 
New York only. 
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It is a lamentable fact that most of the appointments of 
this character are allotted to men who are becoming known as 
“professional” receivers. Nearly always members of the legal 
profession and without special business training, these men 
cannot be said to be peculiarly well fitted for the work to which 
they are assigned. You will find them high in political favor, 
although not holding office ; presidents of political clubs, relatives 
or friends of the appointing powers, or men in high social posi- 
tion. If these men performed their duties well no one would 
object to the connection, however indelicate it might seem to be 
to right thinking men, but it is only too true that the results in 
the majority of bankruptcy cases where there are assets to be 
liquidated are deplorable, because of the lack of business train- 
ing and experience on the part of the receivers. 

In England, compilations are frequently found which exhibit 
the costs and results of receiverships in charge of government 
officials as compared with those conducted by public accountants, 
and almost without exception the latter are shown to be better 
qualified in every way than any other appointees. 

In view of the millions of dollars expended in fees in our 
bankruptcy courts it might be illuminating to compile a com- 
parative schedule showing costs and results of receiverships 
under the present method of making appointments. In my 
opinion no one possessing the knowledge and qualification has 
had the nerve to compile and publish such a list for fear of the 
consequences. 

We have, however, had one remarkable instance of what 
can be done by a government official when the right man is 
found. The case in point is the Banking Department of the 
State of New York, as now constituted. Recently it has taken 
entire charge of the liquidation of several insolvent banks and 
produced most satisfactory results at a total cost which would 
make the average receiver weep, yet up to a year or so ago 
bank and trust company receiverships in New York were “soft 
snaps” handed over to some friend of the judge or to a politician, 
but always at a cost which was a disgrace to the system which 
allowed it. 

The exception, however, only proves the rule. The present 
incumbent is an altogether out-of-the-ordinary type, placed there 
for a particular purpose, and unless our entire political system 
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changes materially we cannot expect to find others like him 
holding office. 

It is freely admitted that almost equally good results have 
been accomplished by some national bank examiners, but the 
situation with respect to bank receiverships has been better con- 
trolled than is the case with the usual corporation, and we must 
not forget that usually bank accounts and liquidations are quite 
simple as compared with the affairs of industrial enterprises. 
It would seem, however, that more notice should have been taken 
of the marked inconsistency in appointing bank examiners as 
receivers of national banks at small salaries, and politicians as 
receivers of corporations at absurdly large fees. No doubt it 
has occurred to many of us when we see that so and so has just 
been discharged from a receivership or a trusteeship, or some 
similar fiduciary appointment, that we could have done it better 
for half the fee and we allow ourselves to pity those who pay 
the bill. 

In this matter of appointing receivers we have the actual 
working out of federal supervision, for the appointing of bank- 
ruptcy receivers is one of the most important duties to-day 
devolving on the federal authorities, yet frequently the men 
appointed are not as well qualified for their work as many of 
our seniors would be. In order to accomplish anything they are 
obliged to employ competent assistants and the estates pay many 
times over what would represent a fair compensation for the 
service. Do we want legislation which will create an additional 
class of federal receivers? 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that before long public opinion 
will demand a reform in the whole system? The ideal plan, 
which would unite the highest efficiency with the lowest cost, is 
to appoint public accountants wherever administrative, financial 
and accounting experience are required. If the practicing public 
accountants of the country would retain some one to spend 
fifty-two weeks a year in a campaign of education, which would 
have in view the appointment of trained men to administer bank- 
rupt estates, the inevitable result would be that the appointments 
would be given to the men of our profession. The change would 
not be an easy one to effect; most business men turn over all 
claims against insolvent debtors to their lawyers and, as the 
lawyers realize what a good thing for their profession these 
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appointments are, they usually fix it up among themselves and 
with the judge, who was a practicing lawyer at one time and 
who, of course, is in full sympathy with the present practice. 

After a great many years of personal contact with these 
matters J can say without hesitation that in a large proportion 
of the receiverships the question of their personal fees, and not 
the economical and businesslike administration of the estate, is 
the first thought of the receivers. 

Would it not be possible to secure pledges from a large 
number of business men to instruct their attorneys in writing 
that, wherever a trustee is to be voted for in a bankruptcy 
matter the name of a reputable public accountant should always 
receive first consideration? Of course the judges are the most 
important class to deal with, as the original appointing power 
lies in them. Perhaps the strongest influence there would be the 
newspapers, which might be kept informed of the history of 
past appointments and public opinion might force a change. 


It may be urged that unfit and scandalous appointments of 
receivers, et al., by United States judges do not fairly represent 
what may be expected with supervision of corporate affairs 
through the medium of the present so-called excise tax or the 
proposed federal charter. Let us see what may be expected as 
a practical working out of these two measures of supervision 
and control. 


I shall not attempt to follow technical procedure, even if it 
were possible, and it might be remarked in passing that the 
difficulties and perplexities of the various government depart- 
ments with the corporation tax law alone would be highly amus- 
ing if it were not such a serious charge on those affected. We 
have first of all a President who has an enormously difficult task 
to start with in attempting to square the party platform and 
party pledges with his personal ideas of corporate and business 
regulation. The leaders of both political parties know that the 
rank and file of voters are demanding some sort of trust busting 
which will increase incomes and reduce the cost of living, and 
this discontent finds its way into the party platform and the 
successful candidate is reminded daily of his party’s promises. 
The pledges are too indefinite to be enacted into law and this 
starts individual interpretation and, as ex-Secretary Shaw says 
of the money system, every member of Congress has his own 
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bill. The President and his cabinet being more harmonious 
evolve something tangible which presently is sprung on an 
anxious country. According to the constitution, the Executive 
Department is not supposed to initiate legislation, but this provi- 
sion is no longer discussed even among friends. The influence 
and strength of the President and the cabinet working through 
committees and joint committees result in the bill being enacted 
into law by the Congress. Its construction and enforcement, 
however, await the action of the several departments. 

The popular way now is to ignore the law itself, which may 
be full of inconsistencies, and force those subject to it to obey 
the mandates of experts unknown and unsung who tell us what 
to do as we would have known how to do if the law had been 
different. 

It is true that the departments themselves have strong dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the proper way to supervise and regu- 
late, but we will assume for the sake of argument that these heads 
of departments get together and present a united front against 
the common enemy. Of course these heads must delegate the 
detailed administration of the law to sub-heads and these in 
turn send out under-clerks, so in the last analysis the supervision 
and regulation will be administered by under-clerks. 

Is prophecy safe as to what the result will be? I think so, 
for we have had some experience with government clerks and 
we can reasonably count on the same sort of men occupying the 
same sort of jobs for many years to come. Now if these men 
were honest and keen and capable and used to forming their 
own opinions, and therefore were exceptional clerks, would they 
not meet with all of the practical difficulties which we have just 
enumerated? Regulation and supervision are high sounding 
words to use in a party platform, and in after dinner presidential 
speeches, but is not their practical application so difficult at the 
present time that we will need more intelligent study and legisla- 
tion before we embark on a sea of further legislation? 

It is not enough to say that the regulation will reach only 
the Oil, Tobacco and Beef Trusts, and maybe a few more. 
Some one must select the criminal corporations and we want to 
know who is to do the choosing; if we have an elected or ap- 
pointed officer who knows so much that he can put his finger on 
one corporation and say, “You are a good trust and need not 
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be regulated,” and to another, “You are a bad trust and I’m 
going to swat you”; we want to know who he is and where he 
gets his authority. In the first place, we don’t believe he knows 
as much as he thinks he does and in the second place, some of us 
do not think we are getting the worth of our money. 

Strange as it may seem, it is our money which is being spent 
on regulation and supervision and, if we do not look out, the 
regulators and supervisors will have a trust of their own which 
will require all the money of the bad trusts to keep going. 

The federal receivers have a good thing, but some of the 
federal professional trust busters have found something better. 
For instance, in order that the poor man who pays five cents for 
a cigar may have three stores to choose from where he now has 
two, and in order that we may buy gasolene for our automobiles 
at an entirely different place each month—the prices in each case 
being the same or higher—we have paid out quite some money 
aside from the damage to general business conditions in other 
trades. 

The government started after these bad trusts in 1904 and 
got $500,000 for the purpose. Since then many hundreds of 
thousands additional have been appropriated. What has been 
done? Well, there have been some fat jobs for lawyers close 
to the administrations. Their compensation is classed as 
“special” because some of them get so much more each year 
than they are worth that it would not do to have them classed 
as regular employees at fixed salaries. 

But let us assume for the sake of argument that we have 
received the worth of our money so far, is it American-like that 
some one more or less our representative should be making this 
discrimination between good and bad trusts without due process 
of law? 

We are told that if two peddlers, each with a single cart, 
who cross a State line on their routes, decide to consolidate to 
reduce competition they are violating the Sherman anti-trust act 
and can be prosecuted. If they have formed a corporation they 
must fill out the corporation tax blanks so they can be supervised, 
and if they wish to be in favor at Washington they should apply 
for a federal charter so they can be regulated. 

Some one has decided that the Steel Corporation is a good 
trust and the Tobacco Company is a bad trust. Who was it? 
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Is this the kind of anti-trust act we want? Is this the kind of 
regulation and supervision we want? Do we want governmental 
officers at all with power to do as they like so far as controlling 
or wrecking the business interests of the country are concerned? 

It is stated, on good authority, that the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor contemplates the employment in time of several 
thousand examiners who will be assigned to examine and report 
upon the accounts of corporations throughout the country. The 
investigations now being conducted by the several hundred ex- 
aminers of the Interstate Commerce Commission are so closely 
allied to audits that some of our railroads have expressed an 
intention to dispense with what they term duplicate work on the 
part of the public accountants whom they have heretofore 
employed. 

The Public Service Commissions of a number of States are 
demanding funds to pay for more staff auditors. Will the time 
not come very soon when corporations, like the banks in our 
largest cities, point out to us that they have so much official 
“checking” and auditing that they feel impelled to discontinue 
the services of public accountants on their own accounts? 

A short review of conditions now existing in our profession 
is, I think, desirable at this point. It has almost become a 
habit for professional accountants in the United States to allude 
to their vocation as being in its infancy, and thereby account 
for any or all of the difficulties which surround the practice of 
accountancy at the present time. As a matter of fact, the pro- 
fession has had an active existence in this country for consider- 
ably over a quarter of a century; the writer entered the office 
of an active practitioner over twenty-one years ago and at that 
time accountancy was well enough known to yield very satis- 
factory incomes to a number of men now dead, and to keep 
going large offices well and favorably known in their respective 
communities. 

Progress during these more than twenty-five years has, of 
course, been rapid, but a careful analysis of the class of work 
entrusted to them then and now does not exhibit any marked 
difference. The advance along the line of absolute independence 
and standing as a profession has not been entirely satisfactory. 
On the contrary there is now a strong tendency to ignore the 
profession on the part of governmental bodies and officials, and 
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this trend is so marked at the present moment that the attention 
of our societies may well be directed to a serious study of the 
situation. 

It is, of course, true that there has been a great increase in 
the number of practicing accountants during the last fifteen or 
twenty years, but there has also been a great increase in the 
wealth and population of the country and we must not assume 
without investigation that the importance of the accountant is 
growing relatively with his numbers. 

It is also true that the degree or title of Certified Public 
Accountant was unknown fifteen years ago, but it is not true 
now, and probably never will be that the affixing of certain 
letters after a man’s name, either as the result of technical ex- 
aminations or arbitrary permission, will carry with it sufficient 
weight to stamp a number—large or small—of the holders as a 
professional body. The profession as a profession existed many 
years ago in other countries and required no vitalizing here. 
It will flourish or decay precisely as those associated with it 
exemplify a professional attitude, and if the moment ever arrives 
when those who would make a business rather than a profession 
out of our calling form a majority in our societies, then our in- 
fluence will diminish, to a marked degree. 

Let us examine some of the more recent acts of the federal 
and state authorities in connection with the reception of their 
acts by the public and endeavor to ascertain the estimation at 
which our profession is held. The federal corporation tax law 
of 1909 requires that all corporations shall make a report of 
their operations for the calendar year ending 31st December. 
The formal returns required by the Treasury Department are 
not in accord with the law (in the opinion of the writer) and 
will not be discussed here, although their requirements form a 
much stronger basis for the hardships referred to later than is 
evidenced by the law itself. In spite of the fact that many 
lawyers and more corporation officers believe the law is uncon- 
stitutional, probably three-fourths of the same men expect a 
somewhat similar law, cured of its defects, to follow. 

How many of our representatives at Washington, both in 
Congress and in public office, and how many corporation officers 
or directors have given a moment’s thought to the possibility 
that a compulsory closing of corporation affairs as of the last 
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day of each year would in its logical outcome legislate out of 
existence the practice of the public accountant as carried on 
to-day? No large practice of a general nature can be carried 
on profitably which does not depend on the distribution of work 
over the greater part of the year. It has been considered a 
necessary duty on the part of every principal to persuade his 
clients to change their fiscal periods to almost any other time 
than 31st December unless it should happen that this date is the 
most convenient one from the standpoint of stock on hard, etc., 
which rarely happens, and this scattering of closing dates 
throughout the year has enabled the accountant to employ a large 
permanent staff which would be out of the question were he 
obliged to pass the accounts of a relatively larger number of 
clients immediately after the end of the calendar year than is 
now the case. 


Is it not then a fact that those who impose the law and those 
who are obliged to yield to its conditions jointly ignore an entire 
profession ? 

We have been ignored, however, chiefly through ignorance ; 
business men will soon awaken to a realization of the fact that 
they have become the slaves of lawyers in matters with which 
they themselves are better able to deal, particularly bankruptcies 
and all laws which have to do with taxation and allied subjects. 
The fact of the matter is that about ninety-nine per cent. of the 
business men of this country are thoroughly disgusted with the 
illogical and unsound laws which have been turned loose on us 
during the past few years. Tax laws which should be framed to 
produce revenue are littered up with requirements designed to 
uncover infractions of other and dissimilar laws, and as they are 
uniformly written by lawyers who as a class know nothing 
about accounts, it is impossible to comply literally with their 
provisions. 

Here is a danger which our law makers entirely ignore; for 
instance, in New York City personal tax assessments are made 
as of the second Monday of January of each year. Now the 
only way a business man’s personal property can be ascertained 
is to take an inventory, by physical process or otherwise, and no 
system of account for ordinary use lends itself readily to such 
an annual shifting as would be required to secure correct data 
on unreasonable dates; the result is that nearly every one 
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estimates the figures required and given an opportunity to 
estimate, liberties are naturally taken with values for which there 
would be no excuse if the law were reasonable. The same 
objection can be made to the state tax on Capital Stock. Refer- 
ence is made elsewhere to the arbitrary requirements of the 
federal corporation tax law. 

What reasonable business men want in tax laws is precision 
in requirements and co-ordination of sound business and account- 
ing practice so as to make their application devoid of inter- 
ference with legitimate methods. In other words, any law to- 
day taxing gross receipts, net profits, surplus, personal property, 
or anything else which depends upon correct accounts for cor- 
rect returns should be so framed as to make the necessary 
returns precise in their requirements and possible of ascertain- 
ment with the least expense and annoyance. 


No wonder then that the lawyer or professional politician 
who frames an act dealing almost exclusively with accounts 
makes a mess of it, and arouses opposition and disgust for laws 
among those who always have and always will cheerfully pay 
their full proportion of legitimate taxes. 


The taxes on capital stock issues, on real estate, on stock 
transfers, on mortgages, etc., are all definite and are collected 
without opposition and almost with cheerfulness. And what is 
more important, the just and unjust pay alike. 

How many objections were heard to the federal stamp act? 
It was a war measure, it is true, but nevertheless it was easily 
collected and caused little inconvenience. 


If the United States Government needed the revenue repre- 
sented by the corporation tax, how much more easily an 
equivalent amount could have been raised by a stamp tax. 

But such a tax would not have given the power of inquisi- 
tion nor the opportunity to employ several thousand additional 
clerks and examiners. 


The present tendency towards an extension of governmental 
regulation and supervision is gradually creating an aversion on 
the part of corporate managers to what may be termed outside in- 
terference. The cost of an army of official examiners is being 
imposed upon us and if not checked the army will be greatly 
increased. 
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In my opinion a great deal of the work imposed upon these 
examiners should be intrusted to public accountants. If our 
profession is not recognized as the proper medium through 
which independent accounting investigations should be con- 
ducted, our standing in the community will be lowered. 


The whole question of tax legislation should be considered 
by us and a demand made that the tax laws be properly drawn. 
Anti-trust laws need equal attention and it must be demonstrated 
that all legislation which affects the accounts of the industries 
of the nation must be at least intelligent and applicable to prop- 
erly conducted businesses without the necessity of reference to 
lawyers where interpretations of accounting matters are in- 
volved. The committee on Federal Legislation of the American 
Association of Public Accountants is engaged in an attempt to 
remedy some of the defects mentioned; the committee should 
have the united support and co-operation of all accountants and 
their friends and this strength should be so directed or con- 
centrated as to make its influence felt. 


Unless all signs fail we shall see a federal charter law within 
the next year or two. The present bill is not expected to pass, 
but we may look for one which will have better luck and if 
we as accountants do not get busy we shall wake up to find its 
provisions as to accounting matters, fiscal periods, etc., as in- 
imical to our interests and to the true business interests of the 
country as is the case with the so-called excise tax law and we 
can depend upon a clause therein giving some federal official a 
chance to appoint federal receivers. 


Some well informed men think that the field of governmental 
activity in its relation to business interests should not extend 
beyond the determination in the first instance of the right of the 
corporation to do business as a national corporation, and that 
the right to do business as a national corporation should be con- 
trolled by statutory requirements respecting the issue of securi- 
ties, the consideration received therefor, the limit of corporate 
investment permitted and the character of the business allowed 
to be carried on by the corporation. 

Assuming that the corporation has complied with the statu- 


tory requirements and has obtained a federal charter, regulation 
of the corporation in the interest of the community should be 
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effected by compulsory publicity, rather than by direct super- 
vision and control. 
Such publicity might be exacted by statutory requirements 
as follows: 
(a) The accounts of such national corporations should be 
audited annually by public accountants to be 
elected annually by the stockholders. 


(b) A condensed Balance Sheet and Income and Profit and 
Loss account sworn to by the officers and certified 
to (under a prescribed form of certificate) by the 
auditor should be mailed annually to each stock- 
holder. 


If the Government, through the medium of a Commission of 
the highest class, endeavors to determine that the corporation 
has been organized in good faith, that the consideration received 
for the securities proposed to be issued appears to be proper, and 
that the other statutory requirements have been complied with— 
has it not done all that should be expected from it? Protec- 
tion to the stockholders would be afforded by the compulsory 
annual audit and report. Any extra-legal relief required by 
the community would seem to be obtainable through competi- 
tion; first because the total investment of any one corporation 
would be limited, thereby making it possible for others to engage 
in the same kind of business; second, because excessive profits 
resulting from exorbitant prices would be disclosed in the annual 
reports, thereby encouraging others to engage in similar under- 
takings. 

The question immediately arises, assuming the truth of the 
foregoing, ““What can we do?” and possibly “Can we do any- 
thing ?” 

Perhaps a few plain words will explain the writer’s personal 
theory as to why we find ourselves in our present rather humiliat- 
ing position of inactivity. The profession of the public account- 
ant can be strong only as those of its members who are in the 
public eye, being prominent individually, or as accredited repre- 
sentatives of the remaining members are strong, and the latter 
cannot add to the strength of the profession so long as the 
active practicing public accountants of the United States do not 
and cannot act together. The American Association of Public 
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Accountants is doing the best work in its history but its laws 
need revision. It is almost entirely composed of societies which 
in turn may or may not be formed of active practitioners, and 
which may or may not recognize that professional qualifications 
may exist in an accountant who was born in the state other than 
in the one in which he perhaps late in life chooses for his 
residence. 

During the last ten years there have been opportunities open 
which if followed properly and continuously would have made 
our profession a power in this country. Instead of constructive 
work we have spent the time of our societies in building fences 
around a so-called degree which in many circles is not much 
more than a joke. How soon will we follow the example of 
other bodies and appoint a qualified representative of the pro- 
fession who will spend all of his time in real educational and 
publicity work which will ignore non-essentials and build up a 
respected professional standing which will be too well known 
and too powerful to trifle with? Then when we reach or closely 
approach this desirable haven we shall occupy a position as a 
profession second to none. Business men will demand that 
receiverships, trusteeships and references, requiring training 
and experience such as we alone will possess, shall go to those 
entitled thereto. Congress and State Legislatures will hesitate 
to enact laws making and changing business customs, and 
particularly all those relating to accounts and taxation, without 
the assistance of our profession. Best of all we shall exercise 
a strong influence over the regular channels of business and cor- 
porate affairs, and if we live up to our highest ideals we shall be 
able to put commerce itself on a higher plane and thus reduce 
the necessity for so many new laws, and divorce the federal 
power from the right to hamper properly conducted enterprises 
by maintaining bureaus and “trust busters” whose living depend 
on finding some one new each day to regulate or supervise. 

Cherishing such hopes I can look forward to the day when 
there will be fewer laws and more public accountants than 
lawyers. 
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Advantages of an Independent Continuous Audit. 
By Ext Moornouse, F.C.A., C.P.A. 


The profession of the Certified Public Accountant is as yet 
only in its infancy, particularly on the Pacific Coast of the 
United States. Various states in the Union have from time to 
time sought to regulate the profession by legislation, but the 
great need of today is the education of the average business man 
to the “advantage,” nay the “‘necessity,’’ of professional audits 
conducted continuously by independent experts. 

1. Independent Check. The reputation of a first class firm 
of accountants constituting practically their good will, balance 
sheets certified by them after a thorough audit are naturally far 
more reliable from the fact that they are absolutely disinterested 
financially in the business under audit. 

2. Better Standing at Banks. All leading bank managers 
realize the value and assistance rendered to them in the course 
of their business by certified accountants, and even if the client 
is in the happy position of not requiring occasional aid from his 
banker, yet his rating is considerably higher from a banker’s 
standpoint if he is thoroughly up to date in the care of his books 
and accounts. 

3. Loans Facilitated. The production of a clear, concise 
and easily intelligible balance sheet, certified by a well-known 
and reputable firm of qualified accountants, is more than half 
the battle when loans are required or advances have to be 
obtained from bankers or other financial agencies. 


4. Better Security for the Public. In the case of fire and 
life insurance companies, banks, mining and other corporations 
making a direct appeal to the general public, a balance sheet 
certified by an independent firm of accountants is worth a thou- 
sand times more than the mere published affidavit of a cashier 
or manager who is vitally interested in the concern. A man 
who is a thief rarely stops at perjury to cover his tracks. Again, 
a manager may swear to a balance sheet as being correct, which 
may be so mechanically and which yet may be absolutely un- 
reliable morally. Secret reserves (on both sides of a balance 
sheet) are one of the least of the evils in this respect. 

5. Up-to-Date Labor-Saving Methods. Accountancy meth- 
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ods have undergone a complete change during the last decade. 
Most of the large business houses in Seattle have grown up with 
the city and are not branches from eastern firms, and in a great 
many instances the accounting systems employed have grown 
up with the business by addition here and patchwork there, until 
(like the old Seattle City Hall) the result is fearful and wonder- 
ful to behold. Experts who are continually engaged in sys- 
temizing and auditing all sorts and conditions of trades and pro- 
fessions, and who are thereby kept in touch with all the latest 
ideas in efficient and labor-saving methods of bookkeeping, are 
from that very fact the persons best qualified to introduce new 
systems in business houses. 

6. Staff Auditors. Most of the large eastern corporations 
and trusts, while employing staff auditors on a regular salary 
basis for much of the routine work, at the same time submit 
their accounts for certification to professional firms of qualified 
accountants. Staff auditors, from the unvarying nature of their 
work, often get into ruts and routine methods and a defaulting 
cashier or manager who is at all ingenious finds little difficulty 
in evading their check. Witness the many bank defalcations 
which come to light after being passed O. K. by the staff auditors 
and bank examiners. Again there is great risk of collusion be- 
tween two men on the same staff, whatever their respective posi- 
tions. By the employment of professional experts the risk of 
collusion is practically eliminated, and the difficulty of evading 
unknown checking methods is immensely increased. 

7. Watchmen. All large mills and factories employ watch- 
men as a precaution against destruction of their physical prop- 
erty; it is equally as important to employ watchmen against 
loss of financial property (cash, stocks, bonds, deposits, debtors’ 
accounts). Prevention is better than cure in diseases of business 
as well as in diseases of the body. The law holds that auditors, 
as such, are “watchdogs” rather than “ bloodhounds.”’ 

8. Bonding. A cashier whose books are audited regularly 
has little trouble in securing good bonds; in fact, several of the 
best bonding companies are insisting that their clients’ books 
shall be audited periodically as a part of the contract. 

9. Fire Loss. In case of loss of merchandise by fire, a duly 
certified balance sheet is a material help in the adjustment of 
the loss with the appraiser. 
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10. Loss of Profits. This is often a much more serious fire 
loss than the actual damage to the property. Several leading 
insurance companies in England and the eastern states are now 
accepting this risk, and in all cases call in professional account- 
ants to adjust the losses, based on previous output and profits 
thereon, as shown by the books. Where profit and loss state- 
ments have been regularly drawn up and certified by experts, 
this material is of great use and value in such cases. 


11. Satisfaction for Stockholders. In England and in Canada 
it is compulsory by law that all companies and corporations have 
their accounts audited at least annually. This provision is for 
the satisfaction and protection of the stockholder and creditor, 
and not only has the effect of weeding out the financially un- 
sound company and thus minimizing the fleecing of the long- 
suffering creditor, but also enables the bankers and various mer- 
cantile agencies (Dun’s, Bradstreet’s) to demand the production 
of balance sheets certified by independent and reputable firms of 
qualified expert accountants, so that by having a firm and sure 
basis on which to enter upon business transactions, credit con- 
ditions are bettered and enlarged and commercial confidence 
inspired. 

12. Cost and Departmental Accounts. In the field of cost 
accounting the expert finds great scope, the immense combines 
and trusts of the present day centralizing the management and 
responsibility to such an extent as to compel the preparation of 
the most explicit returns of the various branches of the business 
in as condensed form as possible. Indeed, this branch of Ac- 
countancy has now been reduced to a fine art in almost every 
variety of trade. For a large business house to be successful 
nowadays, the results of the trading should be so tabulated that 
the sources of all profits and losses are readily shown. The 
various items of expense should be worked out on a percentage- 
to-turnover basis and the figures compared with previous state- 
ments. Thus costs will be cut finer, useless expense shown up 
and eliminated, and an infinitely better grip will be obtained by 
the heads of the firm on the details making up the income and 
expenditure of the business. In this way profit and loss, de- 
partmental, and cost statements periodically prepared by experts 
will become charts of the business, and experts, by so acting as 
business physicians, will be able, by pointing out excessive costs 
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in comparison with other firms’ accounts, to check the downward 
path of many a concern before it is irreparable. 

13. Taxes. Duly certified accounts, prepared by profes- 

sional accountants, are accepted as a basis for assessment of 
taxes. It is particularly essential that accurate profit and loss 
statements be prepared annually by independent experts for all 
incorporated companies, in view of the recently enacted federal 
excise tax on corporation incomes. Various questions arise in 
the preparation of these statements as to the proper rates of 
depreciation to be allowed in the various lines of business, the 
correct apportionment of capital and revenue expenditure, the 
improper payment of dividends out of capital, the drawing up of 
all balance sheets and other statements on an income and ex- 
penditure and not the antiquated receipts and payments basis, 
the conversion of single entry accounting systems to double entry, 
in order to enable the production of a full and correct income 
statement, and many other like technicalities which only ac- 
countants qualified by long experience will be competent to 
adjust. 
14. Partnerships. Partnership accounts are peculiarly liable 
to disturbance by causes from which corporations, on the whole, 
are exempt. Disputes occur as to salaries, division of profits, 
partners’ overdrawings, inattention to business and many other 
causes which would to a large extent be obviated if the books 
were regularly audited by expert accountants. A partner dies 
and there is trouble with the administrator as to the division and 
withdrawal of the capital, in many cases resulting in expensive 
lawsuits and the permanent crippling of the business. A part- 
nership goes into bankruptcy and a partner’s private funds are 
called on to meet the liabilities, perhaps through misconduct of 
a trusted partner, which, had a continuous independent audit 
been in force, might have been nipped in the bud. Again, for 
the protection of a limited or special partner and a silent or 
dormant partner, a regular independent audit is essential. 


15. Continuous Audit. There are numerous advantages 
arising from the system of continuous auditing. The experts 
are allowed access to the books at any and all times of the year, 
at their discretion—not merely at the end of the fiscal period, 
when the cashier would naturally have everything in apple pie 
order. Half the value of an audit is destroyed when the person 
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to be audited knows before hand when to expect the expert. 
Numerous instances have been known of cashiers borrowing sums 
of money to cover a deficiency, repaying the same as soon as the 
special audit was completed. In a continuous audit, with a 
monthly trial balance, unintentional errors are located and under- 
charges and overpayments corrected before they become too old 
to be recovered. The experts are enabled to obtain a much 
better grip of the accounts and of the moral tone of the business 
and can suggest and work in improvements and new systems 
gradually, without disturbing the routine and the peace of mind 
of old and trusted employees and without disorganizing the busi- 
ness generally. They are able to suggest safeguards from fraud 
peculiarly applicable to that business; they learn the terms of 
credit granted by that particular house and can compare cus- 
tomers’ settlements and note irregularities; they can detect more 
readily receipts which the cashier may have kept out of the books 
for some little time for his own purposes; they can criticize 
ledger debtors’ accounts and bad debts and report thereon before 
the subject matter is out of date; they can institute various 
checks on the cashier and the ledger clerks, not possible at an 
annual audit; they can ascertain by their personal supervision 
that the books are kept regularly entered up; they can get out 
cost accounts and balance sheets, duly certified, almost at a 
moment’s notice, without the delay occasioned by the annual 
audit; they can detect and stop defalcations during the early 
stages; they can confirm book debts by private circular and by 
comparison of different sets of books to which they may have 
access; and in many other ways the professional experts by con- 
tinuous monthly or quarterly examinations can make their audits 
more valuable than any casual audit can possibly be. 


16. Moral Aspect. The moral aspect of a continuous and 
independent audit is a factor which must not be overlooked. 
The wholesome atmosphere created among the employees by the 
lessening of temptation, the increase of business and political 
morality and the decrease of graft, particularly among civic and 
municipal officials, the lessened anxiety on the part of the em- 
ployers, the personal satisfaction and feeling of security of 
cashiers and other responsible employees, the harmonious rela- 
tions promoted between employers and properly-audited-and- 
not-found-to-be-wanting employees, must all be taken into_ 
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account in estimating the advantages of a continuous independent 
audit. 

17. Financial Aspect. Systematic auditing, whether of 
public or private concerns, is not only safer and more efficient, 
but is infinitely more economical than casual auditing. Where 
there is an intermittent or casual audit only, the way is open to 
abuses of all kinds, defalcations, the improper use of funds, and 
fraudulent practices, alike expensive and harmful. As a means 
of getting better terms from the bank, a lower rate on a security 
or fidelity bond, or an employers’ liability policy, of obtaining 
the best professional advice on the financial aspects of a busi- 
ness, of the elimination of wastages and leakages in their in- 
ception; as a safeguard against severe criticism by the court, 
should business reverses come; as an effective agency in retaining 
and fostering the confidence of bankers, creditors, partners, 
stockholders, brokers and the public generally, the continuous 
audit and, where necessary, the publication of statements certi- 
fied by a first class firm of qualified accountants, is an asset of 
inestimable value to the up-to-date corporation, firm or business 
house. 
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Office System for the Accinsitinis Profession. 


By WALTER C. WRIGHT. 


The subject selected for this brief article is one which the 
writer has never seen dealt with in print. The reasons for this 
are more or less obvious. We think, however, that it may be 
approached without creating any resentment on the part of the 
profession whence it emanates, and to which, also, it is addressed. 
Remembering the proverb, “A shoemaker’s children go the worst 
shod,” there is even a lurking suspicion in the mind that we may 
not be entirely unchargeable. 

The forms presented are self-explanatory, and require little 
or no elucidation. The remarks are rather of the character of 
suggestions. The sheets are all of uniform size, being 11x14, 
Or I4xII, as the rulings may require. They are designed for 
binding on the loose-leaf principle. 

In an article entitled “Accounting System for Law Firms,” 
published in the February, 1908, issue of THE JoURNAL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY, we suggested the use of a cash journal designed 
upon the same principle as that advocated by Kain, the English 
accountant who published a work upon legal bookkeeping. We 
produce essentially the same form in this article (Form I) 
because we know of nothing which is superior to it for profes- 
sional men. The ruling is subject to elaboration in a variety of 
ways. In some businesses the “Charges” column might be dis- 
tributed over two or three sub-columns—“Auditing Charges,” 
“Systems Charges,” or “Principals’ Fees,” “Assistants’ Fees,” or 
otherwise. In the case of a partnership, the charges of the indi- 
vidual partners might be segregated by this means. A similar line 
of remarks applies to the “Expense” column. If desirable, bank 
columns may be introduced. 

Form II is a monthly sheet designed for the use of the 
accountants upon the staff individually. The ruling presented 
allows for one line per day. If a fuller outline of the day’s 
work is desired, the ruling may be distributed over the two sides 
and two lines a day be allowed for detailing, or faint rulings 
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may be interlined for this purpose on the one-side plan. On 
the other hand, if a larger number of clients needs to be provided 
for, the two sides of the sheet may be made use of for one 
month with one line per day. 

The total results of Forms II are carried to the Manager’s 
Monthly Recapitulation of Time Sheet (Form III). Charges 
may be made direct from this sheet to the ledger accounts, and 
an entry made through the cash journal or the total charges 
as recapitulated. This may be posted to a client’s Controlling 
Account. But if this plan is adopted the cash columns upon 
the cash journal must be designed accordingly. A recapitulation 
is made of each accountant’s time, also, upon this sheet. This 
may or may not furnish the basis of remuneration, but, in any 
case, it is information of consequence. 

A systematic record of appointments, interviews, and calls 
is of importance. Form IV provides a monthly sheet ruled with 
one line for each day for noting these. In every instance when 
a charge results from an interview or call, the transfer of this 
item to the Time Sheet is registered by the insertion of the 
Time Sheet folio. The folio of the appointments sheet may be 
recorded on the Time Sheet as a cross-reference. These sheets 
are designed on the individual plan. If desired this ruling may 
be printed upon the reverse side of Form II. 

For accountants who are practising individually or with only 
a very limited office staff these forms are unnecessarily elabo- 
rate. The results may be obtained in a more concise and 
convenient manner. We present for meeting these conditions, 
a ruling which combines the features of Forms II, III and IV 
(see Form V*). The clients’ columns on this form are headed 
with numbers. The index at the foot serves as the identification. 
At the month end the monthly charges are noted and posting 
memoranda furnished thereby. The “Miscellaneous” space may 
be utilized in a variety of ways. But it is particularly designed 
for registering occasional interviews or engagements for which 
a charge will be made, or which have an important bearing upon 
matters in hand. 

The system of providing working sheets of uniform size, 
varied rulings, and of as flexible a character as possible for the 





*Form V may be obtained from C. R. Hadley Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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use of the accountants, is very desirable. We present three 
rulings, Forms VI, VII, and VIII. 

Form VI may be used, among other purposes, for segregating 
receipts and disbursements of certain businesses. If the receipts 
should be limited to one class, and the disbursements restricted 
to four, the sheet as ruled would be capable of displaying all 
the information desired. Should the receipts require segregation, 
two exhibits may be prepared: on the one the receipts in the 
aggregate listed in the single column and the disbursements 
analyzed; on the other the expenditures presented in totals and 
the receipts segregated. The design of the sheet is flexible to the 
extent of allowing for the ruling in of four columns either more 
or less. The space left blank, however, offers itself for mem- 
oranda. In making analyses, certain items of which require 
explanation, the column to the extreme left and the memoranda 
space adjacent may be made use of for this purpose. 


Form VII is adapted particularly to the display of Ledger 
Accounts or Journal entries. In the latter case the column to 
the extreme left may be used as a repository for items in suspense, 
or for grouping for single postings such as frequently repeat 
themselves. 


The two central columns with the memoranda spaces to each 
side may be used for the reconciliation of accounts as between 
two contracting parties, thus: 





|| We credit, you do 
| not debit. 
| 
| 
| 


We debit, you do I | | 
not credit. 
| 


You credit, we 


You debit, we do 
ido not debit. 


not credit. 











in transit. 























| 
Our remittances | | | 

| 

| 


Your balance. | |; |). | Our balance. 


In this case the additional columns may be found useful for 
listing certain classes of items constituting the differences. In 
bank reconciliations, for instance, outstanding drafts, or in the 
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reconciliation of a bank checking account with the bank carrying 
it, the floating checks. 

The remarks made with reference to Form VI as to flexibility 
apply equally to this design. 

In building up Ledger Accounts from the documents of 
original entry, it is frequently necessary to segregate the items 
as to the source from whence they come. By inserting additional 
columns where necessary, and at the positions most convenient 
to the requirements, the ruling of Forms VI and VII may be 
used for this purpose. 

The ruling of Form VIII having thirteen columns is designed, 
primarily, for displaying annual analyses, but it may often be 
found serviceable for other purposes. It is particularly desirable 
to make the lines alternate as to color in this form—three colors 
may be used to advantage. This is a safeguard against entering 
figures upon the wrong line. 

A sheet with horizontal lines only should accompany the other 
working sheets for outlines, memoranda, and special impromptu 
rulings. The covers in which these working sheets are bound 
should be provided with lock and key. 

It is a great advantage if the report sheets can be uniform 
in size with the working sheets. This may save much time in 
rearranging the figures for presentation. 

We suggest the advisability of not printing the firm name 
upon stationery which is used exclusively inside the office, and 
this remark applies particularly to the working forms. There 
is no advantage to be gained, and inasmuch as the information 
collected thereon is of a confidential character, any assistance to 
identification should be avoided as against the contingencies of 
misplacement and unauthorized curiosity. 
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CASH-JOURNAL MONTH OF______ 


TRANSACTION 
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C. P. A. Examinations and How to Pass Them. 
By WIiLt1AmM ArTHuR CuHasE, LL.B., C.P.A. 


President of the National Association of Certified Public 
Accountant Examiners. 


Auditi 

Auditing is one of the oldest and one of the principal divisions 
of the profession of accountancy, and the longer one is in practice, 
the more is one impressed with its importance, an importance 
which while now largely recognized in the different parts of the 
British Empire, is only beginning to be understood in the 
United States. 

Even in the very exceptional case of businesses where the 
system of accounting is as perfect as may be, nothing can take 
the place of the independent external periodical review, and the 
necessity for it is founded as we have before said in the very 
constitution of human nature. Intelligent criticism is good for 
every one in every department of life. Without it, one is apt 
to grow rusty and lazy, and in the present day there is the very 
special reason, the safeguarding the interests of those whose 
money may be invested in an enterprise, but who take, and who 
can from the nature of the thing take, no part in the management 
of that in which they are so vitally interested. 

Now, what goes to the making of a good auditor? In the 
words of an old writer, faithfulness, prudence, and knowledge of 
his business. “It is not necessary to speak to the auditors about 
making audits, for they ought to be so prudent and so faithful 
and so knowing in their business that they have no need of 
others teaching about things connected with the accounts.” 
Now, the faithfulness and the prudence we will here take for 
granted, and confine ourselves to the knowing of our business. 

To pass a respectable examination in auditing, it is un- 
doubtedly a great advantage to have had some practical ex- 
perience in a public accountant’s office. The principle would be 
equally true in other professions. 

When I entered a law school and began to read law, the 
learned judge who was one of our professors, and one of the best 
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lawyers in the country, said to us, “It will be a great advantage, 
gentlemen, if while you are attending these lectures, you spend 
at least a portion of the time in a lawyer’s office, as you will then 
be in a position to see the practical working of those things that 
as a matter of theory you learn from the books.” 

In some of the states, but not in all, a period of service in an 
accountant’s office is obligatory before the candidate can sit for 
the examination, and if this is the case in a given instance, that, 
of course, settles it, but the question arises, Can a candidate, in 
those states where this period of service is not required, hope to 
pass the examination in this subject, if he shall be unable for one 
reason or another to obtain this actual experience? And the 
answer based on examinational results is, that he may. I think, 
however, that then there can be no doubt but that he will labor 
under a certain disadvantage, and that he will find it necessary 
to study the authorities on auditing with especial care. 

Speaking of the nature and principles of an audit, Mr. Pixley, 
in his work,“ Auditors,’’ says, “An audit to be effectual, that is 
to enable the auditor to certify as to the accuracy of the accounts 
presented, may for practical purposes be divided into three parts; 
namely, to guard against (1) Errors of Omission; (2) Errors of 
Commission, and (3) Errors of Principle. 

An “error of omission’’ would lie in the failure to charge 
one’s self with all cash received or liability incurred; of ‘‘com- 
mission,’’ in improperly recording an original entry, or when 
transferring items from one book to another, in entering a wrong 
amount; and of “principle’’ in capitalizing expenditure that 
ought to be charged against revenue. 

The questions set in this paper are usually ten, and the time 
allowed three hours, and in order that the reader may see for 
himself what he may reasonably expect, I subjoin some that I 
consider fairly representative. 

What are the nature and principles of an audit? 

Illustrate the bearing of the term ‘“depreciation’’ upon ac- 
counts representing investments in stocks and shares, buildings, 
leases, plant and machinery, and profit and loss. 

In auditing the accounts of the first financial year of a cor- 
poration which was formed to acquire an established business, 
what documents, books, etc., would you require to have produced 
for your inspection? 
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It is frequently alleged that dividends have been paid out of 
capital. Explain this statement and point out in what ways a 
dividend can be so paid. 

Are there, in your opinion, any circumstances which would 
justify the addition to actual cost of any anticipated profit, in the 
case of partially manufactured goods, or of an uncompleted 
engineering contract, or in similar cases? 

In your examination, as auditor of securities consisting of 
bonds to bearer, inscribed stocks, certificates for shares and bills 
receivable, what would be your method of procedure and what 
main object would you have in view? 

A firm expends large sums upon advertisements in order to 
form a business. Assuming that the expenditure thereon de- 
creases annually until in the seventh year it reaches a point rep- 
resenting a normal annual cost under this head, how would you 
expect the amounts to be treated in each year’s balance sheet? 
In your reply let $70,000.00 be the expenditure of the first year, 
and decrease $10,000.00 annually. 

What steps would you, as auditor, take to see that proper 
provision had been made for bad and doubtful debts? 


(A) In the case of a private firm. 
(B) In the case of a corporation. 


In auditing the accounts of a trading firm or corporation, 
state the steps you would take to verify the cash book. 

If you were asked to make an examination of a firm’s books 
for the purpose of giving a certificate of profits with a view to its 
conversion into a corporation, how would you make your ex- 
amination, and what are the chief points to which you would 
direct your attention? 


Commercial Law. 


Not long ago I was discussing the questions usually set in the 
legal paper with an eminent lawyer, when he said to me: “I am 
rather inclined to doubt the usefulness of this portion of the 
accountancy examinations.”” I answered, “I have rarely been 
engaged in an important audit that I have not found what 
knowledge of law I possess of the greatest service to me, and, in 
fact, I constantly find it of use in unexpected ways.” “Yes,” he 
replied, “but you know some law that is worth while.” 
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In England some few accountants are members of the bar, 
Mr. F. W. Pixley, to wit, and I personally know one of the as- 
sistant examiners of the English Institute, who is also a barrister. 
The Inns of Court, however, very properly will not permit a man 
to practise both professions, and, in my opinion, no attempt 
should be made to do so in this country. But it may be a ques- 
tion whether it would not be a good thing for the accountancy 
student, at some period of his career, to graduate from a recog- 
nized law school, even if he should not take the additional step 
of being admitted as a lawyer. That there is something in this 
is shown by the practice in Scotland, where the student, during 
his term of apprenticeship, is required to attend the law lectures 
in the subjects relating to his profession at one of the universities. 

To the young man, then, who has a high professional ideal 
before him, I would say spend three years in a law school, and 
such a one will possibly find the greater part of this chapter not 
of much service to him. Those, however, who will not have this 
opportunity and who may not have the inclination, can, I trust, 
peruse it not altogether without profit. 

We will take, first, the case of the student who may desire as 
thorough a legal education as he can obtain, but who has to rely 
upon himself to get it. What legal books should he read? All 
students should be familiar with the Federal Banking Law, the 
Bankruptcy Act, and certain statutes of their own state, namely, 
those relating to corporations, insurance, banking, trust com- 
panies, partnerships, commercial paper, frauds, limitation of ac- 
tions, and administrators and executors, and the student I am 
now considering would do well to read the following works: 
Beach on Corporations; Tiedeman on Commercial Paper; Tiede- 
man on Sales; Bates on Partnership; Mechem on Agency; 
Schouler on Bailments, and Bishop on Contracts. 

For the student who desires multum in parvo, so as to get 
the information necessary to enable him to pass the accountancy 
examination in as short a time and with as little labor as possible, 
I would recommend Walker’s American Law, and there is a little 
work, Spencer’s Manual of Commercial Law, which may also be 
read with profit. 

As in the case of “theory” and “auditing,’”’ the questions are 
usually ten in number, and the time allowance three hours, and 
I have selected specimens as now given: 
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What do you know about the doctrine of ultra vires as 
applied to officers of a corporation? Give an example. 

How far is the fact that a person shares in the profits of a 
business conclusive evidence that he is a partner? What further 
evidence, if any, is necessary to determine whether he is a partner 
or not? 

What do you understand by the phrase, ‘A seal is said to 
import a consideration’? A says to X, “I want to take your 
watch to pieces, but I will put the pieces together again.’”’ X 
consents, but A, after taking it to pieces, refuses to put it to- 
gether again, and contends that there was no consideration for 
his promise to do so. Is he right? Give your reasons. 

In what cases will a purchaser of goods from a seller 

(a) who is not the owner of them, 

(b) who has only a voidable title to them, himself get a good 
title? 

State the various ways in which an agent’s authority may be 
determined? 

When and how does the failure to present a bill of exchange 
for payment affect the rights of the holder? 

How far is the right of stoppage in transitu affected by the 
transfer of bills of lading? Would the fact that the transferee 
had not paid the consignee, or that the transfer was by way of 
security for an advance, affect your answer? 

Can a corporation, if it chooses to do so, issue preferred stock? 

Is it necessary to copyright trade marks and trade brands to 
protect the owner against their use by competitors? 

In your state what does the law provide as to the payment in 
part, or in full, of the issue of capital stock by a corporation? 





In conclusion, it will be well again to ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, Why is it that hitherto, in America, so many of those who 
have taken the accountancy examinations have failed to pass 
them? As I have already said, in Great Britain the percentage 
of failure is about forty; in the United States from fifty to 
seventy-five. I repeat, that I believe the answer to be that here 
the majority of the candidates have had but a limited notion of 
the breadth and scope of the profession of accountancy and have 
often suffered from defective training and want of preparedness; 
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and many, too, by nature have been unsuited for this vocation. 
It does not follow that because a man is a good bookkeeper, and 
nothing more, that, therefore, he will make a good accountant. 
One may be what is called “quick at figures,’ and yet a poor 
accountant. On the other hand, he may be slow at figures and 
yet a good accountant. Of course, an accountant must know all, 
or a great deal, about the different forms of bookkeeping, but he 
must be familiar with a great deal besides. The essential quali- 
fication is that required in all professions—an analytical mind, 
an ability to get at the necessary facts and to adapt this knowledge 
to varying requirements. 

A man may be an excellent bookkeeper; for many years he 
may have had charge of the accounts of some one important con- 
cern, yet if he thinks that this knowledge alone will pass him, he 
is woefully mistaken; much less, then, are his chances if he is 
simply a poor or an indifferent bookkeeper. At the same time, 
if he has a natural aptitude for the profession and is prepared to 
spend the necessary time and to go through the necessary course 
of training, his knowledge of bookkeeping, if it is knowledge that 
is worth anything, may be and will be of great service to him. 
He has, at any rate, advanced so far on his journey, and, as far 
as his information extends, has so much less to learn; but it is 
true that many bookkeepers, while capable of considerable me- 
chanical accuracy, do not understand, apparently have no desire 
to understand, and never will understand the fundamental prin- 
ciples of their art. Let these be thankful for the goods the gods 
provide, and continue to do their duty in that station of life to 
which it has pleased God to call them, in the consciousness that 
they are at present very useful, and, in certain directions in the 
future, may become very important members of society, but not 
certified public accountants. 

To those who feel they are fitted by nature for this career, I 
would say, make up your minds to go through the necessary pre- 
liminary preparation, and do not try to take the examinations 
too soon. In Great Britain the period of training is from three 
to five years, in an accountant’s office; three years for those with 
a university degree and five years for those without; and judging 
by the analogy of the other professions and the experience of the 
one we are considering, this is not too long an interval. In the 
case of those who have to acquire the general educational knowl- 
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edge necessary before the period of technical training is reached, 
a term of six years in all, or longer, would seem to be reasonable. 
Many men in the natural anxiety to take the examinations as 
quickly as possible go up, and, while nearly passing, yet fail. If 
I am playing golf and, when putting, my ball stops an inch from 
the cup, I have not by that stroke made the hole. So with the 
examinations. To them and to golf, as well as to other things, 
the lines of Browning apply: 


“Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away!” 


While I have considered it necessary to dwell on the impor- 
tance and the advantage, during preparation, of the practical 
experience of an accountant’s office, I would not have it under- 
stood that I think no one can pass the examinations without it. 
We find, from the analogy of the law, that the training of a law 
school enables some to succeed in the bar examinations and that 
of a university school of accountancy, or even private reading, 
if well directed and thorough, may suffice; but the office experi- 
ence cannot be dispensed with and must be had first or last; if 
not before the examinations, then afterwards. 

If, as a result of the hints I have given in this and the pre- 
ceding articles, I may have assisted any of my readers, of those 
for whom especially they have been written, to have escaped 
some of the dangers into which, without them, they might 
have fallen, or may have pointed them to the road to future 
success, I shall have been more than repaid. 
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Organization of a Purchasing Department on 
Railroad Systems. 


By Epwarp Norton CHILSON. 


This subject, in the main, has been the basis of considerable 
thought, study and discussion in railroad circles. Many papers 
relating to it, from time to time, have been placed before conven- 
tions and various railroad clubs throughout the country, and to 
this day it is one of the most interesting and probably the least 
understood of the complex problems confronting the present day 
railroad manager. 

A thoroughly equipped and competent department to conduct 
the purchase of materials and supplies for large trunk lines is, and 
undoubtedly always will be, an important factor in the success 
thereof, and should be looked upon by the railroad managers 
throughout the country not only as one of the necessities but as 
one of the vital and profitable functions of railroad business. 

In the preparation of this paper attempt was made to confine 
the thought entirely to the department, and the methods employed 
therein for the strict enforcement of departmental rules for the 
maintenance of a system whereby the widest possible range of 
action may be confined within limits which can be controlled by 
a minimum number of employees; and, if digression is resorted 
to, it is with the purpose of emphasizing the importance of the 
various elements, which when properly arranged constitute the 
system. 

We should bear in mind that railroad managers are constantly 
looking for weak spots in their complex organization, endeavor- 
ing to eliminate from the many departments the employment of 
needless and incompetent help. It is therefore of prime im- 
portance that the Purchasing Agent carefully select intelligent 
and useful persons to carry out the policy, and to adhere to the 
system laid down for the departmental operation. 

It is also a fact that the system, no matter how perfectly 
applicable to the work of a Purchasing Department, will not be 
maintained at the highest stage of its efficiency without the hearty 
co-operation of each and every employee; for the best office sys- 
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tems fail when it is attempted to make them so automatic as to 
invite neglect. Our starting point, therefore, in the organization 
of a Purchasing Department is the employment of a competent 
man to act as purchasing agent. 


THE PURCHASING AGENT. 


The duties of an up-to-date purchasing agent are quite dif- 
ficult and should not be looked upon lightly, for, in addition to 
his being an administrative officer, he remains the man of details. 
At least the writer’s experience has been such that he found it 
impossible to throw aside details, owing to the fact that it is 
paramount for the departments’ success for one to keep a hand 
on the pulse of the entire organization; and those who entertain 
hopes of becoming identified at some future time with this 
particular field may be assured that hard work and conscientious 
endeavor are vitally necessary. The work, however, is interest- 
ing and pleasant and leads to higher posts and responsibilities in 
railroad service. 

The business training of a purchasing agent is of the best; 
his duties are diversified, his field of action country-wide, and 
his acquaintance among business men broad and comprehensive. 

It has been said that the purchasing agent, although a 
responsible head of a railroad department, performs his duties 
to greater disadvantage than do the heads of other departments, 
and with less official recognition. This may have been true in 
the early stages of American railroading; but to-day it is dif- 
ferent, as the purchasing agent, if a good one, usually is 
recognized by his superiors, and his meritorious work is placed 
upon a high plane of achievement. It is true that in the past, 
railroad purchasing agents have not advanced in position and 
remuneration as have the other department heads, such as 
freight and passenger officials, and officials in the transportation 
and mechanical departments, but to-day the purchasing agent is 
valued just as highly and is receiving remuneration according to 
his merits. He should be one of the highly paid officials, not 
because it is necessary to place a premium upon his honesty, but 
because his work is important, his position lofty in the true 
sense of the word, and his vocation one that requires long years 
of training and careful study. Through this department large 
sums of money are. spent annually, and the spending of this 
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money for materials and supplies is no easy task, provided 
judicious and economical expenditure obtains. In this depart- 
ment large sums annually may be saved or wasted. 


THE ASSISTANT PURCHASING AGENT. 


This man should be well endowed with alert mental and 
physical capabilities. To him the work passes from the hands 
of his chief. He should be a good executive, capable of handling 
all departmental work in the absence of his superior; an im- 
partial judge and a watch dog. His duties are many and 
diversified and equally interesting with those of the purchasing 
agent. It is customary on the larger railway systems for the 
purchasing agent to delegate certain lines of purchasing to his 
assistant, the details of which he is supposed to follow and con- 
clude, reporting all such to his superior in the concrete. As it is 
necessary for the purchasing agent to absent himself from the 
department at frequent intervals, the selection of a capable 
assistant to conduct the business of the department during such 
periods of absence, is of the utmost importance. 


THe Cuter CLERK. 


Primarily it is the duty of this employe to carry on the routine 
work of the department under the immediate supervision of the 
assistant purchasing agent, to whom he reports; and to conduct 
such purchasing as may be delegated by the assistant purchasing 
agent. He is responsible for the detail work within the depart- 
ment, and the employment of all clerks, and necessarily must 
be a man with a keen understanding of the system. 


THE Price CLERK. 


The duties of this employee consist chiefly in the sending out 
of inquiries, the procuring of prices, the intelligent tabulation 
of these for presentation to the chief clerk, the assistant pur- 
chasing agent, or the purchasing agent. He must be a man well 
acquainted with the material markets of the country, with manu- 
facturers and their products, and should possess a full knowledge 
of the technical description of materials and supplies. It is also 
his duty to keep a card index of prices, which serves as a ba- 
rometer of the various markets, and from which the invoices 
covering materials and supplies purchased are checked and certi- 
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fied as to their correctness prior to their being passed to the 
purchasing agent for approval. 

The catalogue file of the department should contain cata- 
logues of almost every manufacturing institution in the country 
and must needs be kept up-to-date and in such condition that 
easy reference may be made thereto, not only as to manufac- 
turers’ names, but as to the particular materials and supplies 
handled. Therefore, in connection with many such files may be 
found a cross referenee system, usually in the shape of a card 
index, in which the catalogues are referred to by names, and 
cross references made as to materials and supplies handled by 
each manufacturer. This system is usually placed under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the price clerk. 

An inquiry list should be kept up-to-date by the price clerk 
and his assistants, in which list should be found the names and 
addresses of manufacturers of railway materials and supplies, 
alphabetically arranged and numerically compiled, so that when 
a requisition is received from the stores, mechanical, or any 
other department, it is only necessary for the purchasing agent, 
assistant purchasing agent or chief clerk to mark opposite the 
various items thereon the numbers on the lists under which the 
various items are classified. Inquiries are then sent into the 
market, prices obtained and tabulated, and orders placed with 
the lowest bidders, consideration being given to quality of 
materials and shipping dates. 

The duties of other employes in the department, such as 
stenographers, file clerks, accountants, etc., etc., while important, 
cover such minute detail work as prescribed by the system, that 
it is hard to explain them in a few words. Consequently no 
attempt will be made to outline them in this paper. 

It might be well to refer to the requisition as the nucleus 
around which the entire departmental work is centered. Req- 
uisitions are issued by the various departments, setting forth 
in detail the materials and supplies required for the operation of 
the road, and are usually sent directly to the purchasing agent, 
after being approved by the proper officials. These requisitions 
should convey complete information, including correct technical 
description, as well as shipping instructions and dates when 
materials are required at destination. The requisitions upon 
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reaching the purchasing department are put through the system 
as previously described, for the placing of orders. 

After the order is placed the next move is to see that no 
delay takes place in the fulfillment thereof. The “follow-up” 
clerks are busily engaged in communicating with the various 
manufacturers in ascertaining the probable shipping dates and 
in tracing shipments after they are made. The efficiency of the 
average purchasing department could be materially increased by 
the employment of competent men in sufficient numbers to follow 
shipments from the time orders are placed until the material 
arrives at destination. Such employees should be aggressive 
and possess a good general knowledge of shop conditions and 
transportation methods. 

When we take into consideration the facts that the lack of 
materials, such as bolts, nuts, journal bearings, sheet steel, lum- 
ber, grate bars, wheels and axles, etc., might be withholding 
from service locomotives and cars, and that the railroad company 
loses revenue when such equipment is withheld from service, the 
importance of placing orders promptly and following shipments 
is self evident. This applies not only to the rolling stock, but to 
all materials and supplies purchased for other branches of the 
service. 


The writer has known cases where lack of small materials, 
due to slow action on the part of the purchasing department, 
withheld equipment from service, or delayed shop performance, 
and caused the railroad company to lose considerable money. 
On the other hand, it is of equal importance that the various 
departments anticipate their requirements as far in advance as 
possible, in order that the purchasing department may have 
opportunity for making a careful solicitation of the market to 
obtain the lowest prices and may still allow reasonable time for 
delivery. 


The important railway systems of the country employ an 
engineer of tests or chemist, to act as chief of the Inspection 
Bureau, under whom a corps of experienced inspectors is em- 
ployed to pass upon the quality of materials and determine 
whether or not they meet the specifications. This Bureau 
assists the various departments in preparing specifications. 

It is the duty of the testing engineer to pass upon all materials 
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either prior to shipment from the works or after arrival at des- 
tination. A great deal pro and con may be said on this system, 
and while it has undoubtedly proved beneficial to the railroads, 
it might be greatly improved upon. 

The importance of adopting uniform standards of practical 
design for articles used in large quantities is self-evident. These 
standards are recommended by the various department heads. 
Wherever this is done it serves to lessen the burden of the 
purchasing department, and, from a commercial point of view, is 
indeed profitable, as it narrows the field and permits the purchas- 
ing agent to make annual contracts for known quantities (usually 
on a unit basis or a sliding scale basis), and, moreover, it serves 
to simplify the work in the purchasing department. The adop- 
tion of standards also redounds to the benefit of the railroad, as 
when manufacturers are furnished with specifications of a given 
quantity of material or supplies, such specifications minutely de- 
scribing what is required, they are placed in a position to submit 
the closest possible prices upon which they can afford to take 
the business. On the other hand, if the inquiry or the specifica- 
tion is vague and incomplete, the manufacturer usually figures 
a liberal allowance for uncertainties. Furthermore, if the manu- 
facturers know that the railroad companies are adhering to 
certain standards, which remain in use for a given length of 
time, and that during that time there will be no change of 
standard, they will usually quote their lowest figures with the 
hope of securing orders continuously. Again, the concentration 
of materials and supplies under standards serves to establish 
uniformity, and lessens considerably the task of placing orders, 
inspecting material, and following shipments. 


The tie and timber question is a serious one, especially with 
railroads in the East and Middle West. The large lines employ, 
under the jurisdiction of the purchasing agent, a tie and timber 
agent, whose sole duty is to look after the purchase of lumber, 
timber and ties. Some railroads also employ a corps of in- 
spectors to inspect such materials prior to shipment, while, on 
the other hand, some inspect and pass upon all such shipments 
at destination. 


The purchase of fuel in some instances is a matter of special- 
ization. Some railroads employ a fuel agent to look after their 
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requirements in this line—this person usually reporting to the 
purchasing agent. 


RELATIONS WitTH Stores DEPARTMENT. 


The stores department is important and comes in for its 
share of glory and criticism, and while it should not, in the 
writer’s judgment, come under the direct management of the 
purchasing department, there should be the closest harmony 
possible. Frequent conferences should take place between the 
heads of these departments in order that the most effective and 
economical methods may be pursued in the handling of materials 
and supplies that are purchased and delivered to the various 
store houses along the line of road. In the store houses of the 
large trunk lines may be found hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of materials and supplies for maintenance and operation, 
and, as it is paramount that the purchasing department work 
along economical lines, a good service is rendered by keeping 
in close touch with the stores department, to the end that the 
actual use of materials and supplies may be clearly understood. 

Upon some railway systems the superintendent of stores or 
general store-keeper reports to the purchasing agent, but these 
instances are in the minority. It is considered by some that the 
duties of this department are such that it should report directly 
to the general manager, general auditor, or mechanical superin- 
tendent. It is the writer’s judgment that the head of this 
department should report to the general auditor, as his duties 
practically amount to those of an accountant in charge of dis- 
tribution of materials and supplies to the various departments. 

There should also be the closest accord between the pur- 
chasing department and the auditing department, as they have a 
great deal in common and the understanding between the two 
should be complete. 

Another important feature of the stores department which 
engages the attention of the purchasing department, is that of 
collecting and sorting scrap materials left from the repairs of 
locomotives, cars, bridges and maintenance of roadway, etc. 
Usually these collections are reported to the purchasing depart- 
ment monthly, and, upon receipt of such reports, systematically 
tabulated statements of the various amounts of scrap iron and 
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steel, copper, rubber, steel rail, bagging, rope, etc., are made 
and sent to the various points throughout the country where 
the best markets obtain. A date is set for the sale and the 
material awarded to the highest reputable bidders. Shipping 
instructions are then issued to the stores department and the 
storage bins are once again emptied. To give you some idea 
of the volume of this particular branch of the business, the 
writer conducted the sale of scrap materials within a period of 
two years, aggregating two million dollars, during his connec- 
tion with one of the large Eastern steam railroad companies, 
and you may rest assured that no little amount of work was 
entailed in the judicious handling thereof. 


RELATIONS W1TH TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT. 


The purchasing agent should keep in close touch with the 
traffic officials to the end that the industries along the line of 
road may be fostered and given opportunity to sell the railroad 
such supplies and materials as they manufacture. This is 
especially desirable, as the industrial department is constantly 
on the lookout for new industries to locate on the line and the 
purchasing department, by extending a helping hand to the 
manufacturers along the line, serves a good purpose. 

The industrial department usually operates under the juris- 
diction of the traffic department, and makes arrangements with 
new industries, with the view of having them locate at various 
points along the line, and all such new branches of business 
serve materially to increase the revenue of the road from both 
a freight and a passenger standpoint. 

It is the writer’s idea that the purchasing agent should keep 
in touch with the manufacturing industries along the line; at 
least he should visit them often with some of the traffic officials, 
as such visits cannot help but promote good feeling between 
the shippers and the traffic department. We should remember 
that the manufacturing industries on the line represent the back- 
bone of the railroad, and all railroads would do well to create 
an interest such as we have outlined. 

The writer does not believe, however, in paying more money 
to these manufacturing companies for materials and supplies 
which might be procured elsewhere for less money. In other 
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words they should not be paid a premium just because they 
happen to be located on the line. Prices may be set, however, 
by the purchasing department from time to time, at which they 
will place orders, and if the manufacturers along the line wish 
the railroad’s business they might have some of it at such 
figures. 

We should remember that competition is the life of trade 
and where solicitation is made among many manufacturers for 
prices on materials, the orders should be placed strictly accord- 
ing to the merits of such competition; and while the manu- 
facturers along the line should be given due consideration, and 
in some cases preference, they should not be permitted to meet 
the other fellows’ figures. If this practice is resorted to, the 
trade soon becomes acquainted with the fact and it is only a 
matter of time before the railroad company finds itself in dif- 
ficulty. Ofttimes such methods restrict competition and cause 
many manufacturing companies to withhold their best figures. 


In the matter of extensive purchases, such as locomotives, 
cars, shop machinery, etc., and supplies in current use that may 
be purchased according to specifications, the railroad companies 
would do well in certain instances to place the business upon 
the basis of sealed proposals, such proposals to be opened at an 
appointed time and in the presence of all bidders. This state- 
ment is made advisedly, due to the acts of favoritism that have 
from time to time been brought to the writer’s attention. We 
should consider the railroad companies as public institutions, 
maintained for and fostered by the people, and surely the pur- 
chase of material and supplies should be done with a view of 
fairness to all. 


The lines of demarcation in most of the larger railroad 
organizations usually are well defined. They are not on all, 
however, as on some roads the purchasing agent bears the title 
only, and in fact ranks little above the clerk, as his duties are 
limited to the purchase of ordinary materials and supplies, and 
the more important contracts are negotiated by the president, 
vice-president or general manager. 


Previously the writer mentioned the fact that some railroads 
employ tie and timber agents, and fuel agents, and on some 
railroads it is not uncommon for such persons to report to 
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others than the purchasing agent. It is the writer’s firm belief 
that they should come under the watchful eye of the general 
purchasing officer. 

The importance of undivided responsibilities should not be 
minimized, for if manufacturers and supply men are given to 
understand that the purchasing department is the final court of 
resort and the department through which they must do business, 
it places a known quantity of power in the hands of that depart- 
ment, which cannot help but redound to the material benefit of 
the railroad at large. 

The mere fact that orders are issued by the purchasing agent 
does not necessarily mean that all preliminaries pertaining to 
the issuance of such orders were handled by the purchasing de- 
partment, as in most instances the details are whipped into 
shape and negotiations concluded by others before the matter 
reaches the purchasing department, and, in such cases, the title 
of purchasing agent is a mockery and resolves itself into that 
of a clerk. Such cases, however, do not always prevail, as on 
some lines the various departments have been brought to see 
the advantage that obtains in recognizing the purchasing de- 
partment as the department to conduct from the initial all the 
stages that lead up to the conclusion of the material contracts. 
This recognition may have been due as much to the aggressive- 
ness of the purchasing agent as to the co-operation on the part 
of the management at large. 

The following excerpts from rules and regulations in vogue 
on a prominent trunk line serve to bear out the writer’s remarks 
on the importance attached to the purchasing department: 


I. In making contracts and purchases the purchas- 
ing agent will be guided by his best judg- 
ment, taking into consideration quality, prices 
and the recommendations of the responsible 
heads of departments. 


II. Negotiations regarding contracts and purchases 
and the correspondence relating thereto will 
be conducted by the general purchasing 
agent, requests for information about articles, 
the use of which may be contemplated, will 
be made through him. 
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III. Information relating to quality and performance 
of materials, supplies, tools, track appliances, 
etc., etc., will be furnished to outside parties 
by the general purchasing agent only, and 
all requests for information made by such 
parties, either verbally or in writing, will be 
referred to him. 

With such regulations in effect there is little or no danger 
of friction between the various departments as regards their 
material requirements. Railroads would do well in abolishing 
systems whereby the suppliers are allowed to go over the head 
of the purchasing agent for their information, which informa- 
tion, if given directly to suppliers by another department head, 
might serve to work contrary to the understanding had with 
the shpplier by the purchasing agent. 

Department officials should make proper requests for ma- 
terials and supplies of the purchasing agent, and where cir- 
cumstances warrant, submit recommendations; but beyond this, 
in the matter of purchases, they should not go. The purchasing 
agent should be left with free hands for action, accounting only 
to his superior. 

On every well organized railroad you will find an official in 
charge of finance, one in charge of operation, another in charge 
of traffic, and so on, and their sole duties lie in managing a 
particular and well defined line of work. So there should be 
ene man who stands out prominently in the railroad field as a 
purchasing officer, whose duties should embrace all those that 
bear relation to the purchase of materials and supplies. 

The writer has covered, in his judgment, the important 
points with regard to the duties of the purchasing department. 
A great deal more might have been said, but the main issues 
have been touched upon. On the whole, the field might be 
referred to as one that calls for the exercise of common sense 
and business acumen and the faithful performance of duties, 
and the encompassing of a system capable of being developed 
and enlarged as business goes on and the railroad expands. 
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EDITORIAL 
Some Effects of Gold Depreciation. 


Since 1897, the general level of prices in the United States 
and in other countries which use gold as money has been rising 
so rapidly as to cause many painful maladjustments in all 
departments of the economic world. Frequently the manu- 
facturer’s raw material, owing possibly to speculation induced by 
a glut of money in the banks, has risen more rapidly than the price 
of his finished product. This, of course, has caused him loss. 
At other times the demand for finished products has been sud- 
denly stimulated and manufacturers have made unexpected 
profits. Wages and salaries have not kept pace with the in- 
creased cost of living, and mighty protests have been made 
against employers on the one hand and venders of commodities 
on the other. Railroads have found their expenses of operation 
increasing much more rapidly than their earnings, and for the 
first time in their history are beginning to advance passenger 
rates. 

According to the statistics of prices compiled by Bradstreet’s, 
the general level of prices is to-day about 60 per cent. higher than 
it was in 1897. Some articles, like nails and chemicals, are 
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lower now than in 1897; and metals have changed very little, but 
cereals and provisions have advanced so much that the average 
purchasing power of $1.60 is to-day no more than was that of 
$1.00 thirteen years ago. Bradstreet’s computations are probably 
not made in so scientific a manner as those of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, which are published annually in the 
March Bulletin of Labor, or as those of the London Economist, 
yet the final results are in very close agreement. Bradstreet’s 
method apparently exaggerates the rise of prices, and it will 
probably be found when the government’s belated statistics 
appear that the rise of prices in the last thirteen years has not 
amounted to more than 50 per cent. 


This upward tendency of prices is popularly attributed to 
some such cause as the trusts, the tariff, national extravagance, 
shorter hours of labor, the neglect of agriculture and increased 
costs of production. Accountants need hardly be told that cir- 
cumstances of this sort can have no effect on the general level of 
prices. They may produce relative changes, but not an absolute 
change. A monopoly may hold the price of its product 4 or 5 
per cent. above the figure it would sell at under free competition. 
If it attempts to do more, it simply does not sell its product. 
Furthermore, if the people are obliged to pay 4 or 5 per cent. 
more for a monopoly product, they are able to buy less of other 
commodities, and the prices of others suffer and decline by as 
much as the price of the monopoly product is advanced. This 
means that one monopoly or a dozen monopolies cannot raise the 
general level of prices. That the tariff is not to blame for the 
general advance of prices is proved by the fact that the advance 
is a world-wide phenomenon, prices having risen in England, 
France and Germany in about the same ratio as in the United 
States. 

As for the increased cost of production, it should be borne in 
mind that there is a vital distinction between money costs and 
real costs. Undoubtedly, the costs of most articles have in- 
creased in terms of money, for the prices of nearly all materials 
and the wages of labor have advanced. But the real costs of 
production, by which is meant the amount of labor time, machine 
time and raw materials consumed in the production of com- 
modities, have doubtless been declining during the last thirteen 
years quite as much as they did during the preceding twenty 
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years, when the general level of prices was falling. There is 
only one class of commodities the real cost of producing which has 
undoubtedly increased during the last thirteen years—namely, 
farm products. These have risen not merely in price, but also 
in actual cost, for the reason that our growing population has 
given rise to a larger demand for foodstuffs and so has compelled 
the cultivation of poorer and more distant land than was under 
cultivation in 1897. The price of wheat, for instance, has 
practically doubled in the last thirteen years. It sold at 64 
cents July 1, 1897, and at $1.28 January 1, 1910. If the higher 
price of to-day were not paid for wheat, the wheat acreage in 
Canada and the United States would be correspondingly less, 
for a farmer will not seed a field unless he is reasonably sure that 
he will get a price that will yield him costs plus a profit. The 
rise in the price of farm products, however, is not responsible for 
the uplift of the general level of prices. If another force had not 
been at work, the increase in the cost of producing wheat and 
other foodstuffs would have merely caused a relative change of 
prices, farm products being higher and manufactured articles 
correspondingly lower. 


The force which has really lifted the general level of prices 
has been the marvelous increase in the supply of gold dating 
from 1887, when the mines of South Africa first began to pour 
their treasure into the world. Then the total output of the 
world was about $120,000,000 a year. It has steadily increased 
until now it is nearly $500,000,000 a year. This great augmenta- 
tion of the world’s stock of gold has cheapened it and so caused 
all prices to be higher than they would have been had the pro- 
duction of gold merely kept pace with the production of other 
commodities. Unconsciously people measure the values of 
commodities with a golden yardstick and as the yardstick has 
steadily been growing shorter and shorter, the values of goods 
have seemed to multiply, whereas the change has been mainly in 
prices and not in values. The United States dollar to-day, if we 
assume that Bradstreet’s statistics are correct, will purchase no 
more of commodities in general than 62% cents bought in 1897. 
In other words, from the point of view of 1897 we now have a 
62% cent dollar. The price of wheat, which is now $1.28, reduced 
to terms of the 1897 dollar would be only 80 cents. That is what 
its price would be to-day if the supply of gold had not outrun the 
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demand for it. In value, therefore, as distinct from price, wheat 
has risen only in the ratio of 64 to 80, which is 25 per cent. 

This conclusion is doubtless one which many an accountant 
will be inclined to question. It is nevertheless worth thinking 
about, and as it involves some nice computations not altogether 
foreign to their experience, we have little doubt that their think- 
ing will lead them to sound conclusions. 





Accounts and the Public Service. 


If Congress grants the administration’s request for an ap- 
propriation of $250,000, for the use of the Tariff Commission in 
the study of comparative costs of production in the United 
States and foreign countries, the certified public accountants of 
this country should not let this difficult task be undertaken or 
performed without an offer of assistance on their part. No one 
knows better than the accountant how innumerable are the 
chances for oversight in the solution of any problem involving 
costs. Men who have not had experience in such work are almost 
certain to produce results of doubtful value. This is true even 
when the cost problem is in its simplest form, all the factors 
entering into cost being definitely known and capable of measure- 
ment; but when the problem aims at a comparison of costs the 
difficulty is intensified. Differences in wages, in business 
methods, in overhead charges, in selling and delivery expenses, 
in the charges for storage—unless items like these are reduced 
to a unit basis, a trustworthy comparison of costs as between 
different establishments and different countries is impossible. 
The public accountants are the only men in the United States 
who are fitted by training and by education for the nice compu- 
tations necessarily involved in such a study. 

We are moved to mention this matter at the present time by 
the fact that the United States Government in its statutes 
against various corporations and alleged violators of the Anti- 
Trust Act seems ignorant of the existence of the certified public 
accountant. It shows a disposition to rely almost exclusively 
on expert bookkeepers for the development and presentation of 
the accounting features of its cases. During the last few months 
in New York City and elsewhere, the government has been 
prosecuting cases which have attracted a great deal of attention 
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all over the country, all of them involving questions of business 
method and many of them hinging upon facts developed by 
accountants. In these cases, we regret to say, the certified public 
accountant has been conspicuous by his absence. 

We are far from believing that any prejudice exists at Wash- 
ington against the young profession which is seeking to make 
the letters C. P. A. stand for proficiency in accounting, just as 
M. D. and LL. B. do in medicine and law. Indeed, we do not 
know why the certified public accountant has thus far failed to 
get due recognition in government circles. We wish merely to 
call the attention of accountants to the fact and to make the 
suggestion that somebody in their behalf ought to get busy and 
find out why the abilities of the certified public accountants are 
not recognized by Federal officials. In this connection, it occurs 
to us that it is time to revive and discuss President Sterrett’s 
excellent suggestion at the Denver meeting, with regard to the 
advisability of the American Association’s engaging the services 
of a man who can give all of his time to the promotion of the 
interests of the profession. The right man, if he can be found, 
would be worth a good salary; he would have no excuse for idle- 
ness during a single day of the year, and he could perform for 
the profession services which would be of real value to every 
individual member. The accounting profession, if it maintains 
high standards of education and ethics, will some day surely be 
established, but there certainly does seem to be a need at the 
present time of more continuous and concerted effort in its be- 
half. 





Accounting Terminology. 


It is to be hoped that every member of the American Associa- 
tion of Public Accountants will bear in mind the request made by 
the Chairman of the Committee on Accounting Terminology, 
namely, that each one should favor him with as many definitions 
of accounting terms as appear to the sender to be particularly clear 
and accurate. It is expected by the association that this com- 
mittee will be prepared to present a report at the Convention to 
be held in New York next October, and their labors will be 
materially lessened, and their work will be of much greater ad- 
vantage, if they have submitted to their consideration the 
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opinions of accountants generally in respect to accounting 
terms. 

It is of great importance that there shall be recognized, uni- 
form, established definitions, which, in the course of time—and 
in a reasonably short time at that-—shall be adopted by all 
accountants, so that whenever a term shall be used, it shall 
convey a distinct meaning to the mind of every accountant. 
In order that accountancy may attain the dignity of a profession, 
it is essential that there should be a precise terminology, and 
THE JOURNAL bespeaks for the Committee the active cooperation 
of all the members of the Association in this labor. 

Communications on this subject should be addressed to the 
Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Seymour Walton, 189 LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





The AccouNTANCY MaGazINE includes the following in its comments 
on the proceedings of the last annual meeting of the American Association: 

A continued development along the lines of business education is 
reported, which is a matter of vital importance to the profession. Perhaps 
the greatest need from which they suffer to-day in the United States is 
“the lack of high-grade young men of broad education coming into 
accountancy.” 

Increasing activity among the several State Societies is noted, and a 
compliment is paid to THE JouRNAL oF AccouNTANCY, conducted under 
the auspices of the Association, a compliment in which we can cordially 
join. 





Business and the Law 


To THE JOURNAL oF ACCOUNTANCY: 
I have noted the editorial in THe Journat for March in regard to 
the statement made by the President as to the revision of business 
methods to meet the law, which statement I am glad to see commented 
upon, as it is one which occurred to me, when I read it, as a most ex- 
traordinary assumption of the infallibility of law and law-makers. 

I think we have all found in our experience numerous cases wherein 
the law, as applied to the administration of both public and private 
business, has, and does now, work unnecessary burdens and wherein 
provisions of law are entirely contrary to approved methods of accounting 
and business procedure, and there seems to be no question that an impor- 
tant work could be accomplished by an organized and systematic effort to 
secure amendments to such laws as above referred to, as may come 
within our experience. I would like to see further discussion and pre- 
sentation of ideas on this point. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


J. H. Kaurrman. 
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Editorial. 


The Advantages of Mathematical Training to an 
Accountant. 


Much interest has been aroused among accountants by the stimu- 
lating article of Mr. Leroy L. Perrine in the March Journat, and several 
readers have sent in arithmetical solutions of the article which Mr. 
Perrine solved by algebra. Among them are the following: 

G. N. Greenwood, M.A. (Oxon.), Uniontown, Pa. 

T. Edward Ross, C.P.A., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. H. Kingwill, C.P.A., Denver, Colo. 

B. H. Matthews, Clear Lake, Iowa. 

Henry A. Herbert, New York City. 

Space does not permit the publication of all of these solutions, and 
as they depend upon essentially the same principle, one or two will suffice. 


Editor of THz JouRNAL or ACCOUNTANCY, 

S1r: In an article in the March number, on The Advantages of Mathe- 
matical Training to an Accountant, the author gives an example with 
the remark, “It is possible that this problem may be solved by means of 
arithmetic, without the aid of algebra. The writer will not go so far as 
to say that there is no arithmetical solution, but if there is one he does 
not know of it. At any rate, it is believed that any arithmetical solution 
would be much more lengthy than the algebraical solution here shown.” 

In accordance with the author’s wise ion that we define terms 
at the beginning of any discussion, it should be stated that the term 
“‘arithmetic’’ to an advanced mathematician has quite a wide application; 
limiting it, however, to the scope comprised by current high school 
arithmetics, it may be interesting to notice that a solution is possible b 
a method called “false assumption,” a method also dating back, in 
probability, to the times of Aristotle. It appears simpler even than the 
= given by the author of the article named. e problem is as 
ollows: 

“On January 1, 1911, William Smith will enter upon a contract 
whereby he will receive $100,000.00 net income semi-annually above all 
expenses of whatever nature for 10 years thereafter, up to and including 
December 31, 1920, the income being receivable on June 30 and December 
31 of each year. 

“The foes Manufacturing Company contemplates the purchase of 
Smith’s equity in this contract. It is evident that whatever value this 
equity may have on January 1, ror1, it will be worth nothing on De- 
cember 31, 1920, as the contract will expire on that date. Consequently 
the Jones Manufacturing Company must set aside a sinking fund to pro- 
vide for the depreciation of the asset acquired. The company proposes 
to pay 6% annual dividends on the amount of its investment in the 
— ef referred to, payable semi-annually on June 30 and December 31. 
These dividends are to be paid out of the $100,000 income to be received 
semi-annually, and the balance to be set aside as a sinking fund and in- 
vested at 3% interest, compounded semi-annually, in order that the ac- 
cumulation of this sinking fund at December ai, 1920, may equal the 
amount of the original investment. The problem is to determine the 
amounts of the semi-annual sinking fund and of the original investment.’ 

Assume that the annual sinking fund is $10,000. These twenty 
amounts, which amount to the original investment, form a geometrical 
series whose sum, according to a rule in arithmetic, is 

10,000 (1.01520 — 1) 10,000 X .346855007 
= = $231,236.671. 
.O15 .O15 
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(In applying logarithms, the author either overlooked or ignored the 
error introduced by oe by 20. The result, given to seven decimal 
places, is correct only to five places.) ' 

Now the amount receiv  f the Jones ennmiotetng Company in 
this assumed case must be 3% of the original investment plus the duking 
fund, or $16,937.10. 

Now the amount received semi-annually by the Jones Manufacturin 
Company, in the assumed case, $16,397.10, and the amount invested, 
$231,236.671, form, with the amount received in the case stated, 
$100,000.00, three terms of a proportion from which we find that the 
amount invested should be $1,365,267.20, with a possible error of five 
cents one way or the other, on account of not carrying the calculation 


far enough. 
G. W. Greenwoop, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Auditor, United Fire Brick Co., 
Uniontown, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, 22d March, rgro. 


Editor of THE JoURNAL oF ACCOUNTANCY. 

Str: In the valuable article, ‘‘The Advantages of Mathematical 
Training to an Accountant,’’ which appeared in the March number of 
THE JOURNAL oF ACCOUNTANCY, the writer says in reference to the prob- 
lem which is used as an illustration that he knows of no arithmetical 
solution for it, and thinks that if there is one the algebraic solution is 
much shorter. There is an arithmetical solution, and with the use of 
tables the problem can be solved in a few minutes. 

Briefly stated the problem is as follows: A company contemplates 
the purchase of the equity in a contract which will yield a net income of 
$100,000.00 semi-annually for a period of ten years. From the income 
received the company desires to pay 3 per cent semi-annually on its in- 
vestment, and to set aside the balance in a sinking fund, which, invested 
at 3 per cent per annum compounded semi-annually, will produce the 
amount of the original investment. What are the amounts of the semi- 
annual sinking fund and of the original investment? 

Solution. 

By referring to tables we find that $1.00 invested at the end of each 
six months at 3 per cent per annum, compounded semi-annually, will 
amount at the end of ten years to $23.1236671. For each $1.00 placed 
in the sinking fund the semi-annual dividend would require 3 per cent of 
$23.1236671, or $6037". The amount to be placed semi-annually in the 
sinking fund would be 100,000 of $100,000.00, or $59,041.99. e price 





169,371 
to be paid in purchase of the contract would be 23.1236671 X 59,041.99, OF 
$1,365,267.32 +. 
Very truly yours, 
T. Epwarp Ross. 





School of Accounts in Milwaukee. 


It is announced that Marquette University will open a school of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance in Milwaukee next October. Dr. William 
C. Webster, formerly Professor of Commerce in New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, has been elected Dean of 
the new school. Both day and evening courses will be given and the 
degree of Bachelor of Commercial Science will be conferred upon 
graduates. 
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EpItTepD By Lee Ga.Lioway, Ph.D. 


TWELVE-PLACE LOGARITHMS AND THEIR USE IN INTEREST CAL- 
CULATIONS. By Chas. E. Sprague, New York. 88 pp., price $3.00. 


As its title implies, this book gives the logarithm or anti-logarithm of 
any number to twelve places or less; i.e., the natural numbers from 1 to 
1,000,000,000,000. Being, as far as we know, with one exception,* the only 
logarithmic tables ever published in this country serviceable for problems 
involving more than six or seven figures at most, it of course fills a need 
of long standing, and should be heartily welcomed by both the profes- 
sional mathematician and the student. 

In the foregoing expression, “gives the log. or anti-log. of any num- 
ber, etc.,” it would have been more correct to say, “furnishes the means 
for obtaining with ease and dispatch logs. or anti-logs., etc.,” for, notwith- 
standing the elastic powers of the tables, the amount of tabulated matter 
actually given is so very small as to utterly dumfound anyone who has 
not been initiated into the beautiful principle upon which the book is 
founded. Indeed, the average person, knowing nothing more about the 
subject than what he had learned from collegiate textbooks and the ordi- 
mary seven-place tables in use, would be strongly inclined to suspect the 
existence of some “catch” about such a resourceful book being obtain- 
able for $3.00, and upon purchasing, his hitherto felt tinge of skepticism 
would be replaced by a firm conviction that he had been brazenly 
swindled. For the book not only proves to be much smaller than he had 
anticipated, but appears to be composed entirely of reading matter on the 
subject of annuities, bond values, amortization schedules, etc. Finally, 
however, he finds hidden away in about the middle of the book two lonely 
pages of what he recognizes as thirteen-place logarithms of the natural 
numbers from 1 to 100 accompanied by five parallel columns of dwindling 
sized figures labeled “B,” “C,” “D,” etc., which mean nothing to him. 

But he also finds that they are preceded by 28 pages of what is probably 
the most simple, lucid and thorough explanation of logarithms and their 
properties that ever appeared in print, and soon perceives the secret of 
the compactness of the table and its potential scope, viz., “The Factoring 
Principle,” which proves to be the “catch,” and like a child with a new 
toy he will give vent to his delight at finding how easy it is, and strive 
to make up for what he has missed all these years, by indulging in a wild 
actuarial debauch, wearing out pencil after pencil in computing the 
required length of guy ropes for May-poles fifty billion feet high; ascer- 
taining to the nearest cent how much Adam would have in the savings 
bank to-day if—, and determining what our population will have grown 
to by the time West Shore 4’s fall due. 

The responsibility for the widespread misunderstanding that exists in 


* A to figure set of tables contained in a Bulletin issued by the Government about 
14 years ago and now out of print. 
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regard to logarithms undoubtedly lies with the various authors of the 
ordinary tables, who seem to have uniformly failed to explain that their 
“proportional parts” method, while excelling ali others in point of con- 
venience and quickness, and affording unfailingly accurate results, was 
nevertheless a makeshift of limited availability, thoroughly unsound in 
principle, and going all to pieces when pushed too far. Upon examining 
a number of standard works, the only author who appears to hint at the 
truth in this respect is Loomis, who says: 


“By inspecting the table we shall find that within certain limits the 
logarithms are nearly proportional to their corresponding numbers. . 
Here the difference between the successive logarithms, called the tabular 
difference, is constantly 60, corresponding to a difference of unity in the 
natural numbers. If, then, we suppose the logarithms to be proportional 
to their corresponding numbers (as they are nearly),” 

Suppose it is desired to find, say from Babbage, the number corresponding 


WP Te BOM, cvcvccdece es ccdeccvesveveces Jos eececencsees -++ 296 7200 

We take the “nearest logarithm less than this,” corresponding 
SL IN adtcn 4 ei. ddnd onsen bikse ed eed eiinseksdseeanseeseen 296 7091 
109 


Through recourse to the marginal table, the sixth and seventh figures 
are found to be 5 and 0, respectively, which is correct. But this is not 
the point. What is the interpretation of the little remainder of 109? 

When we consider the mechanical and unscientific rules laid down in 
the old books, it is no wonder that practically everyone has conceived a 
remainder, such as this 109 just obtained, to be a sort of surplus or 
residue that must be eliminated in some manner; an annoying excess that 
prevents the logarithm from agreeing with those found in the tables; an 
unwelcome attendant evil, like the “wolf” of the musical scale, and which 
cannot be prevented or cured, but merely dispersed. 

This unfortunate misapprehension is thoroughly dispelled in Mr. 
Sprague’s book, which is founded on the important fact that a remainder 
(like this “109”) is not 10g but .000 0109;—the logarithm of some 
number. 

The second half of the book, under the caption of “Part II, The Doc- 
trine of Interest,” is in one sense a sequel to the author’s “Textbook of 
the Accountancy of Investment,” or rather an amplification of certain 
chapters thereof. In a few instances, where fundamental principles are 
involved, several paragraphs from THe AccouNTANCY are repeated ver- 
batim, but the effect is obtained of making the present work a complete 
independent treatise upon the general subject of Interest on Money, and 
on the whole, both the theory and practice of the solution of sundry com- 
pound interest problems appear to be treated with considerably more 
thoroughness than in THe AccountANcy, and especially so far as loga- 
rithmic methods are concerned. For instance, rules and illustrative ex- 
amples are given for problems that were merely alluded to in Tue 
AccouNTANCY, such as cases of the time or rate being the unknown 
quantity; indeed, four pages are devoted to the problem of finding the 
income rate of bonds bought at a fixed price, with a full account of 
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recently discovered improved methods for attacking this problem, which 
all writers concede to be insoluble by any direct method. 

The author is to be commended for the great pains that appear to 
have been taken in regard to mechanical features, of which numerous evi- 
dences are to be found. Thus the six pages of principal and auxiliary 
tables, which are found in the middle of the book, are printed on heavy 
buff ledger paper, enabling them to withstand a greater proportion of 
handling, and whose distinctive hue facilitates their being found readily. 
For the most part, long rows of figures are either punctuated or spaced 
in groups of 3’s or 4’s. In certain cases where this is inexpedient, notably 
in the exhibit of extended operations which the student will be called 
upon to retrace, the figures are spaced from each other to the extent 
of about their own, width, producing a novel and gratifying effect 
which needs be seen to be properly appreciated. The general typo- 
graphical appearance of the work, based on the taste displayed in para- 
graphing and indenting; the variety of style and size of type employed, 
etc., is considerably above the average moderate-priced textbook found 
in this present age of type-setting machines, and the systematic manner 
in which the paragraphs are indexed and numbered will prove of great 
aid in assigning lessons, reviews, etc., where the book is used for educa- 


tional purposes. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF COMMERCE, ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS AD- 
MINISTRATION. Published by the American School of Correspond- 
ence. Ten volumes. (Review of volumes four and five.) 


The general idea of the scope of the work has been fully described in 
the March, 1910, number of THE JOURNAL, in the review of volumes one 
and two respectively. 

Volume four treats of the following main topics: Theory of accounts; 
Single proprietorship and partnership accounts; Corporation and manu- 
facturing accounts; The voucher system of accounting. 

Under theory of accounts are treated such subjects as: commercial 
terms; objects of bookkeeping; methods; single entry; double entry; 
classes of account books; promissory notes; trial balances; profit and loss; 
balance sheets, etc. 

Under corporation and manufacturing accounts we find the following 
sub-topics: Classification of corporations; capital stock subscript on; 
management of corporations; corporation bookkeeping, changing books 
from partnership to corporation; reserves; manufacturing and cost ac- 
counts; factory expenses; factory assets, etc. 

The uses of vouchers, voucher’s checks, as well as voucher registers, 
etc., are fully considered under the heading The Voucher System of Ac- 
counting. 

This volume has been prepared by Mr. James B. Griffith, the Managing 
Editor. 

Simplicity of presentation and untechnical language, considered al- 
ways as virtues in preparation of many a work, are deprecatory in this 
case. The subject matter presented is in fact so simple as to give the 
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volume a general tone of bookkeeping rather than accountancy. The 
author goes five decades backward and in two or three cases not only de- 
scribes the use of a day-book in a sense which at the present is entirely 
obsolete, but in one case, illustrating single proprietors’ accounts, uses the 
day-book as a book of narration. On page 100, in treating the balance 
sheet we find the assertion that ‘‘A statement of the assets and liabilities 
of a business is called a balance sheet.’’ As a rule, accountants and 
writers on accountancy differentiate between a balance sheet and a state- 
ment of assets and liabilities. We also find that in treating of interest 
and discounts the author uses one account under the heading of interest 
and discount, for interest gained or lost as well as for discounts gained or 
lost. That does not seem to be good practice. Accountants as a rule 
make a clear distinction between interest and discount, not only because 
of the different meaning of the terms, but also because the modern business 
man is interested to know how much it cost him to borrow money, and how 
it compares with allowing discount to customers to prevent the borrowing 
of money. The distinction is carried even further, insomuch that sepa- 
rate accounts are opened for the interest or discount lost, and for the 
interest or discount gained, respectively. It is only then that we can 
claim that the caption of the account bears a relation to the contents of 
the account. 

In treating reserves, the author, on page 237, makes the following 
statement: “Reserve funds (is) a term frequently used to designate a 
reserve created for a certain purpose.’”” While Dicksee uses this term in 
about the same sense, the American practice is not to regard reserve funds 
in that sense at all. Reserve funds are considered by the majority of ac- 
countants as assets and not liabilities, as mentioned by the author. 

The voucher system of accounting is treated exhaustively, and in much 
better form than it has ever appeared in any other work. 

The fifth volume treats of wholesale, commission and storage accounts; 
single entry bookkeeping; trustees’ and executors’ accounts, under the 
authorship of Mr. James B. Griffith; of stock-brokers’ accounts, by Charles 
A. Sweetland, and of billing and order recording, by George C. Russell. 

In presentation the bookkeeping tone dominates this volume as much 
as the former. Thus, for instance, in treating commission and brokerage 
business, ordinary bookkeeping methods are adopted. 

The chapters dealing with stock-brokers’ accounts and billing and order 
recording are up to date in every respect. The forms and illustrations 
are not only modern, but very useful ones. 

The few defects, if such they may be called, that we had, unfortu- 
nately, to point out in connection with volume four are not of such 
great importance as to mar the entire cyclopedia. On the contrary, the 
contents of volume five alone, more than counterbalance the minor faults 
of volume four. 

In compiling and bringing before the reader diversified topics in one 
work, the publishers have done a great service to the community, and, if 
read with proper care and analysis, a great deal of useful information can 
be gathered. Leo GREENDLINGER. 
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Legal Department. 


Epitep py CHARLES W. GersTENBERG, Ph.B., LL.B. 


The Legal Department of THe Journat or Accountancy is prepared to render a 
genuine service to its subscribers and readers, by undertaking to answer legal ques- 
tions submitted to it. These questions, while they may be suggested by the problems 
that arise in the practice of our correspondents or by the more theoretical require- 
ments of examination boards, should always be stated as to call for single propo- 
sitions of law. Whenever the ogg ore receives a query the correct answer to 
which may vary with many possible but unstated circumstances the correspondents 
will be asked to give the details or advised to consult local counsel. Reasonabl 
prompt replies by the Department will be made by personal communication or thro 
the columns of Tue Journat. Address all communications to THe JourNAL oF 
Accountancy, Legal Department, 32 Waverly Place, New York City. 


PaTENTED AccouNnT Books. 


Very few accountants realize that some of the simple expedients used 
by them in simplifying the mechanical details of their work are covered 
by patents. The following case is given verbatim as an illustration of the 
questions that may arise out of the apparently unimportant devices con- 
stantly used by bookkeepers and accountants (Time Saver Co. vs. Stam- 
ford Trust Co., 176 Fed. 358): 

NOYES, Circuit Judge. This is a suit in equity to restrain the 
alleged infringement of letters patent No. 746,157 issued December 8, 
1903, to James H. Rand for an improvement in bank ledgers or similar 
books and assigned to the complainant. 

The patent relates particulary to skeleton or daily balance ledgers used 
in banks for recording the daily deposits, withdrawals, and balances of 
depositors. Each page is provided with vertical lines dividing it into 
columns to receive the appropriate items for different days as well as the 
names of the depositors. On each page are usually three groups of 
columns, so that when the ledger is open spaces for six days’ transactions 
are shown. The successive pages required for the names of depositors 
are termed a section. Sections recording the weekly transactions are 
repeated throughout the book. At the end of each week it is necessary 
to continue each depositor’s account in the next succeeding section by car- 
rying forward the balance of the last day. In the absence of a device to 
facilitate the operation it was the practice in transferring balances to bend 
the successive pages of the old weekly section forward so as to ex- 
pose Saturday’s transactions and to bend the corresponding pages of the new 
section backward to expose Monday’s column and the additional column 
for Saturday’s balance. This practice required much care in adjusting 
the corresponding horizontal lines and the leaves turned toward each 
other were bulged at the center. 

The primary object of the patent in suit was to facilitate this opera- 
tion of the carrying of the balances forward. In the ledger of the pat- 
ent there is a vertical crease or perforation at the middle of each leaf. 
At the end of the week, when it is desired to carry over the balances, 
the left-hand page is folded forward at the crease, and the correspond- 
ing right-hand page, with the intervening leaves, is folded backward. 
The creases being vertical in the middle of the pages, the edges of the 
leaves meet at the center of the book in proper alignment and the leaves 
lie comparatively flat. 
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The first claim of the patent—which may be taken as illustrative—is 
as follows: 

“An account book having leaves creased vertically midway between 
their bound edges and their free outer edges whereby opposing leaves 
meet at the center of the book when folded toward each other, each leaf 
being provided on opposite sides of its crease with account columns havin 
appropriate headings, and at its outer vertical margin with a balance col- 
umn having a suitable heading substantially as set forth.” 

It is unquestionable that account books with creased leaves were old. 
It is also certain that account columns with appropriate headings— 
and even marginal balance columns—had been used or described before 
the time of this patent. Indeed all the complainant contends for as 
novel is the combination with the other elements of the vertical crease 
in the middle of the pages. 

While the vertical crease of the claim is not referred to anywhere in 
the patent as being double-acting, it must necessarily be of that nature 
to operate as described. Each leaf must be folded both forward and 
backward and the crease must permit this to be done. The patentee 
says that “one or more lines of perforations formed in the middle of 
the leaves” may be employed in lieu of the crease. 

The defense being invalidity of the patent, it is thus necessary to 
look in the prior art for an account book with vertical creases or per- 
forations in the middle of each page permitting it to be turned forward 
and backward. But in making this investigation we are not called 
upon to go further than to the Wever and Parmerter patent, No. 632,- 
760, of September 21, 1809, which likewise relates to bank account 
books. If that patent does not anticipate or show such a state of the 
art as to negative invention, no other patent or prior use does. The 
complainant concedes, and the defendant claims, that it is the best 
reference. 

The object of the Wever and Parmerter patent is substantially the 
same as that of the patent in suit. The patentees speak of carrying 
over the balance from one week to the next and say: 

“The purpose and object of our invention is to facilitate the accurate 
transferring of these balances by having exposed to the view of the ac- 
countant the name of the depositor in the preceding closed period or week 
and at the same time the names of the same depositors in the succeeding 
period or week to which the balance is being carried, and also to have the 
transferring point approximately at the center of the page, or, in other 
words, a considerable distance from its edges, which makes the transfer- 
ring of the balance much easier and much more convenient than when 
made at the edge of the book.” 

“An account book comprising a plurality of leaves containing the de- 
positor’s name or the subject-matter of the account, each leaf provided 
with a forwardly folding crease at a point sufficiently removed from its 
edge to expose the depositor’s name, and the succeeding leaves adapted to 
be turned backward to receive the balances of the accounts, substantially 
as described.” 

While the claims of the Wever and Parmerter patent speak of a 
forwardly folding crease, the specifications say: 

“Each page is provided with a vertical crease or line of perforations.” 
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It is undoubtedly true that the preferred form of construction under 
the Wever and Parmerter patent does not anticipate the patent in suit. 
The crease is locate] a considerable distance from the middle of the 
leaf toward the edge. Consequently, when the left-hand leaf is folded 
forward upon the crease, it does not meet the right-hand leaf, which is 
bent backward, anywhere near the center of the book. 

This construction was apparently considered by the present patentee 
to be the only construction of the Wever and Parmerter patent, and an 
objection thereto was thus pointed out by him when that patent was 
cited against him in the Patent Office: 


“In Wever and Parmerter, No. 632,769, the leaves are creased between 
their middle and their outer edges, and the leaves when folded for trans- 
ferring balances, therefore, do not reach the center of the book, but ex- 
tend merely to the center of the page. This requires the right-hand leaves 
to be rolled or bulged at the center of the book, * * * which is ob- 
jectionable.” 

This objection the patentee sought to, and undoubtedly did, remove 
by the improvement of the patent in suit. But the difficulty is that 
he did not escape the Wever and Parmerter patent by so doing. He 
apparently overlooked the alternative construction permitted by the 
specifications of that patent. After describing the preferred form of 
construction it is said: 


“Or the first balance column and transactions of the first day may be 
placed before the name column without varying from the principle of our 
invention.” 


The “transactions of the first day” are, obviously, the transactions 
for Monday, including the deposits, checks and balance. Those are 
the items included under the headings for each day as shown in all the 
drawings of the patent. 


Now the Wever and Parmerter patent calls for a crease or perfora- 
tion which must be so located as to expose the depositors’ names when 
the left-hand page is folded forward. Consequently the crease must be 
at the right of the depositors’ names—the same column—on the left-hand 
pages. But “the first balance column and the transactions of the first day” 
together with the name column would, according to the drawings of the 
patent, occupy substantially half the left-hand page. This would bring 
the vertical crease practically in the middle of the page. Folding the left- 
hand leaf upon the crease, and turning the right-hand pages backward, 
would make the opposing leaves meet at practically the center of the book 
It is true that the patent does not expressly call for backward folding 
creases in the right-hand leaves, but it does say in its claims that the 
leaves “must be adapted to be turned backward to receive the balances.” 
And the most obvious way of turning them backward would be to fold 
them upon the line of the forwardly folding creases. This would bring 
the edges of the right-hand leaves, like the edge of the left-hand leaf, 
substantially at the center of the book. If the pages were perforated, in- 
stead of creased, it is hardly conceivable that they would be turned back 
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upon anything else than the line of perforations. Therefore it seems to 
us that the Wever and Parmerter patent may fairly be said to present 
an account book with creases or perforations in the middle of each page, 
permitting it to be turned forward and backward, and, consequently, to 
anticipate the patent in suit. 

But whether, in view of the fact that the crease of the Wever and 
Parmerter alternate construction does not necessarily come precisely 
at the middle of the page, and thus bring the edge of the folded leaf at 
the exact center of the book, and of the further fact that it is not ex- 
pressly required that the right-hand leaves should be folded backward 
flat upon the same crease or perforations, anticipation is shown, we 
need not definitely determine. It is sufficient now to say that, in our 
opinion, a person skilled in the art, with this construction before him, 
would have no difficulty by the use of mere mechanical skill in making 
the creases or lines of perforations precisely in the middle of each page, 
and in so making them that the left-hand pages could be turned for- 
ward and the right-hand pages turned backward upon them. 

It follows, then, that the first claim of the patent is invalid for want 
of invention in view of the prior art. This disposes of the case. 
There is nothing in the remaining claims showing invention, if it is ab- 
sent from the first claim. The second and third claims are not ma- 
terially different from the first. The additional elements of the fourth 
and fifth claims do not help them. 

The decree of the Circuit Court is affirmed, with costs. 


WHat Is THE MEANING OF THE Worp “CaAsH” AS APPLIED TO PAYMENT 
or StocK SUBSCRIPTIONS? 


A bank organized under the laws of the State of Mississippi contained 
in its charter the following provision: 

“The stock of said corporation may be paid for in cash or in monthly 
installments, or by check as the Board of Directors may from time to 
time direct, and the Board of Directors shall have the right to provide for 
the issuance of stock as payments are made and may receive payments in 
full of all stock subscribed for from any subscriber on such terms as may 
be fixed by general order of the Board of Directors.” 

The receiver of the bank instituted a suit against a stockholder to 
collect alleged unpaid subscriptions, the answer to the suit being that the 
defendant had paid for stock in legal services and by the sale to the bank 
of a steel burglar-proof safe and certain furniture and fixtures needed 
by the bank in the conduct of its business. The receiver claimed that the 
word “cash” in the clause of the charter above referred to means “money” 
and that, under the provisions of that clause, the stock of the bank could 
be paid for only in money. 

It was held by the court that in view of the phrase “may be paid 
for in cash or in monthly installments” the word “cash” was to be taken 
to mean the opposite of credit, and did not necessarily imply payment in 
money. 

Lea vs. Cutrer, 51 Southern Rep. 808. 
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C. P. A. Question Department. 


Conpuctep sy Leo Greenpiincer, M.C.S. 


Criticism and exchange of ideas will clear many a doubt and at the same time im- 
prove shortcomings. ‘To solve, compare and criticise C. P. A. problems and thereby to 
aid in bringing about a uniform American standard for C. P. A. examinations, is the 
object of this department. With the aid of suggestions and criticisms from the pro- 
—— brethren, it can undoubtedly be achieved. Inquiries will be cheerfully an- 
swered. 


Following are three representative problems in Practical Accounting 
set by the Illinois State Board of Accountancy at the May, 1909, C. P. A. 
examination. Time allowance three hours. The solution to Problem 3 
is supplied by Mr. Gustave Jacobsson, B.A. 

1. The fiscal year of a Manufacturing Company ends June 30, 1908, 
and the bookkeeper presents a statement to the Directors made up in 
the following form. 


ap on 506 NG dc MAGN KEK Sc toate evar $285,000.00 
Enesense Of EMVOMIOEY. 2. 2 occ ce cccecccvces 15,000.00 

$300,000.00 
Cost of Sales: 


Operating expenses, material and supplies.... $257,000.00 
PE o6 nbc htbegenedeetederaee es 12,000.00 
Freight on returned goods................. 600.00 
Sundry purchases finished goods............ 10,400.00 
$280,000.00 
Manufacturing Profit................ $ 20,000.00 
Other Income: 
Miscellaneous earnings...............+..005 $ 1,500.00 
FUSES GD COMBINE sso 5.00 ccc cocccccscceves 6,500.00 
Discount on purchases.............000e0005 500.00 
8,500.00 
$28,500.00 
Less: 
IND GMs ob ows i cbcct a ccticendss $ 2,875.00 
Rebates and allowances..............se008- 1,125.00 
$ 4,000.00 
Net Plant Profit........ oendeucenns $ 24,500.00 
Less: 
IES GEIB. 6 occ ko cctvcccacseosesees $ 5,500.00 
SE h9-64 00sc0cbesseneeehoeun cosesees 1,500.00 
7,000.00 
Net Profit............ ob otndooeewe ; $ 17,500.00 
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You are required to make up a Profit and Loss statement in regular 
form showing Purchases, etc., and using such of the above figures as 
may be necessary, together with these following: Inventory June 30, 
1907: Material $115,000, Supplies $35,000, Finished Goods $45,000. 
Inventory June 30, 1908: Material $140,000, Supplies $10,000, Finished 
Goods $60,000. Material used in factory during the year $75,000. Wages 
$122,500. Fuel $2,500. Repairs and Renewals $2,000. Other operating 
expenses $55,000, which includes $25,000 supplies used. 


2. By the partnership deed of a manufacturing firm consisting of 
four members, A, B, C, and D, it was provided that in the event of the 
death of any partner before the expiration of the partnership by effluxion 
of time on December 31st, 1911, there should be paid to the legal repre- 
sentatives of the deceased the amount appearing to his credit on Decem- 
ber 31st next preceding the death, together with interest thereon at 5% 
per annum to December 31st following the decease and a share of the 
profits of the year of his decease corresponding to the number of days 
that he lived during it, calculated after the rate of the average of his 
share for the last three completed years, together with interest on such 
share from the date of death to the end of the year. 

The four partners shared profits equally, and each took interest on his 
capital at 5% per annum; but no interest was charged on the drawings, 
for each drew at the end of every month an equal sum in anticipation of 
profits. 

The surviving partners were to share the profits equally. ‘‘C”’ died 
on June 3oth, 1905. The profits of the three immediately preceding years 
had been respectively $70,000.00, $78,000.00 and $63,500.00. The pro- 
portion payable in respect of a deceased partner’s interest and profits it 
was stipulated by the deed of partnership should be treated as a trade 
expense of the year in which he died. 

With the aid of the following Trial Balance, of December 31st, 1905, 
taken out before interest, depreciation, and an amount in lieu of factory 
rent have been charged, prepare Manufacturing and Profit and Loss Ac- 
counts for 1905, showing various items in their proper divisions, and 
allowing $2,500.00 for depreciation of Plant and Machinery, $250.00 for 
depreciation of Office Furniture and Fixtures, and 5% on the amount of 
the Real Estate (as appearing in the Trial Balance) for Factory Rent. 
Also construct a Balance Sheet, showing what was due to the deceased’s 
estate and what capital stood to the credit of each of the surviving 
partners. 

The inventory at December 31st, 1905, was $125,000.00. Bills Re- 
ceivable to the amount of $1,000.00 falling due after December 31st, 1905, 
had been discounted. 
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C. P. A. Question Department. 


TriaL BaLance, December 31st, 1905 


Bi Ce I, 0 6 ccs ccmndscks chdekeirndsé $120,000.00 
i Rs ccc ncndarprndaceneenegues ; 110,000.00 
i I, vinscncsns vctdeubesece vee’ 100,000.00 
ss cnans.6 Woks bias s eee me 90,000.00 
i RS 5 o's cde 6 inccdemndsbeuss $ 12,000.00 
Bh I, is aac chee edennagenceey 12,000.00 
©, BR GORE. . wc cicvcscccescesess 5,000.00 
By BE CER Co cer ecceseredcciadcses 12,000.00 
Inventory, December 31st, 1904.............. 100,000.00 
Purchases during the year after crediting 

I ipods Ka Vewion eceeees $1,775,000.00 
Factory wages and salaries.............. 250,000.00 
Balance of discounts received and allowed. 20,000.00 
Sales during the year after debiting sold 

I ee ee ore aren Oe eee 2,110,000.00 
Cash in hand and at bank.............. 29,500.00 
Nai ort a 656k ah RO Ree ee He 16,000.00 
ES 66 aiken 540 Wee ks emetes 15,000.00 
Ph cbbedro se dhndeaencecws 9,000.00 
General office expenses................. 2,500.00 
Accounts receivable.................0.: 414,000.00 
I cic ddesccdeccesewons 10,000.00 
ikki pokes sectaarbnnans 1,000.00 
Rent and taxes, Office.................. 2,000.00 
ESS <a re a ee 60,000.00 
Plant and machinery................... 15,000.00 
Office furniture and fixtures............. 2,500.00 
I 6n5 5 Gdoehdde secs baeweode 50,000.00 
BOREAS HEIs 6 bo osc ceccdsccc asec 150,000.00 
Interest and bank discount, paid........ 7,500.00 





$2,750,000.00 $2,750,000.00 





3. A new corporation, “D,” is formed to purchase and amalgamate 
the business of three corporations, “‘A,” ‘“B,” and “C,’’ carrying on the 
same class of business, at December 31st, 1908. 

There are considerable differences between the capitals, the gross sales, 
the expenses and the net profits of the three corporations. The amount 
to be allotted to each in shares of the new corporation for its capital and 
good will is agreed to be referred to you. 

Using your own figures, construct and give a profit and loss account 
for five years ended December 31st, 1908, and balance sheet, showing 
liabilities other than capital, at December 31st, 1908, for Corporations 
“A,” “B,” and “C,” illustrating the foregoing particulars, and assume 
that Corporation “A” shows a larger profit on a smaller capital than 
either of the others. 

Give the balance sheet of the new Corporation ‘‘D”’ as it will appear 
as the result of your Report, and state your reasons for the allotment 
you consider equitable. 
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C. P. A. Question Department. 


EXHIBIT “‘B” 
BALANCE SHEETS 


as on December 31, 1908 . 








ASSETS 


I. io incd in ves 
Merchandise............ 
Notes receivable........ 
Trade debtors.......... 


| ERE 


LIABILITIES 
Capital stock........... 
Notes payable.......... 
Trade creditors......... 














Corporation Corporation | Corporation 
wall aaa a — 
$30,000.00 $50,000.00 $90,000.00 

18,000.00 26,000.00 50,000.00 
15,000.00 9,000.00 15,000.00 
8,000.00 17,000.00 46,000.00 
7,000.00 17,000.00 40,000.00 
$78,000.00 $119,000.00 $241,000.00 
$50,000.00 $100,000.00 $200,000.00 
6,000.00 5,000.00 11,000.00 
14,000.00 12,000.00 20,000.00 
8,000.00 2,000.00 10,000.00 
$78,000.00 $119,000.00 $241,000.00 
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C. P. A. Question Department. 


Text oF REPORT 


Cuicaco, May 1, 1909. 
To THE PRESIDENT OF CorporRaTION “D,” Chicago, IIl. 

Dear Str: In accordance with your instructions and for the purpose 
of a proposed purchase and amalgamation of Corporations “A,”’ “ B,”’ and 
““C,”’ I have made a thorough and comprehensive investigation of the books 
and accounts of said Corporations in order to determine their annual net 
earning capacity for the last five years and also in order to verify the 
valuations of said corporate assets with the object in view of a fair and 
reasonable distribution of consolidated capital stock. 

As a result of said investigation, I herewith beg to submit the 
following exhibits, viz.: 

Exhibit “‘A’’ Consolidated Balance Sheet as on December 31, 1908. 

Exhibit “B’’ Balance Sheets of Corporations “A,” “‘B” and ‘“‘C’’ as of 
December 31, 1908. 

Exhibit ‘‘C’’ Statement of Profit and Loss for the five years ending De- 
cember 31, 1908, of Corporations “A,” “B”’ and “C.”’ 

Exhibit ‘“‘D’”’ Statement of proposed basis for merger. 

Exhibit ‘““E” Statement of proposed distribution of consolidated stock. 

The assets of Corporations “A,” ““B”’ and “C” are conservatively 
stated so as to disclose the true state of affairs. 

The pure trading profits of the corporations, as stated in exhibit “C,” 
give a reasonable idea of the earnings on the basis of past results for a 
period of five years. Asa basis for consolidation and an equitable distri- 
bution of amalgamated stock, I respectfully propose the following scheme. 

In my opinion, a fair basis for the apportionment of capital stock can 
be established only by a separation of assets and good will. The average 
net capital for the period under review equals the paid up capital stock 
of the Corporations; hence, a portion of the merged capital stock may 
be distributed on this basis alone, as shown in exhibit “E.’’ In order to 
determine the earning capacity, the assets compared with the earnings 
are the average net assets for the five years, and such assets of all members 
of the combination shall be given equal weight. 

The second portion may be based on the average annual good will on 
the basis of the excess of earning capacity over a normal income, in this 
instance 6%, as shown in exhibit “ D.’’ 

Since the total average earnings are $90,000 per annum, the capi- 
talization of the merger at 6% would be $1,500,000, of which $350,000 
would be apportioned on the basis of the average net capital and 
$1,150,000 would be distributed on the basis of good will, as set out in 
exhibit “E,” showing the ultimate distribution under this plan. 

Under the assumption that the future earnings of the merger would 
be the same as before, or higher, or lower than before, the members of 
the combination would share the income in the same ratio as before, and 
an equitable distribution is an established fact. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GusTAVE JACOBSSON, 
Accountant. 
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New York State C. P. A. 


The following list gives the names of all those who have obtained the 
C. P. A. degree from the University of the State of New York, together 
with the addresses of most of them. The list is published through the 
courtesy of the New York State Society of Certified Public Accountants, 
of which Mr. Samuel D. Patterson is secretary. 


Name. Address. 
CE ee 82 Beaver Street, New York City 
Es ood cnckgncn dmnteaseenme 49 Wall Street, New York City 
Aderer, Alexander...........cccccsses 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
SE SEE inno dicsiensvasseneucs 247 West 111th Street, New York City 
BE is Blin vhs cas ccccctvanedeseied 280 Broadway, New York City 
ID BD no. onc viscndonnennd 127 Water Street, New York City 
Ramos, Thornes St. J... oc cccccccesessese 52 Broadway, New York City 
PF 8 RE ERIS, SERS. 29 Broadway, New York City 
SE ET encks es scesdensesvaceund 25 Broad Street, New York City 
PG Ese ac on cdcndéabessvesaunt 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Ascher, Frederick..... 1015 Eighty-sixth Street, Brooklyn, New York City 
Ashdown, Edward A............ccsc00. 34 Nassau Street, New York City 
ns cies cusndanaseceduede 100 Broadway, New York City 
SE Mn, oon tn enbensaeneuseeaael 49 Wall Street, New York City 
ater, Meee B.. ...ccccccccess 641 Washington Street, New York City 
Barker, Christine R............... 70 Thirty-first Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Batchelder, Francis J... ......s0cccc0e 68 William Street, New York City 
Bawmes, Willem H........cccccccecss 420 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
os cc nekinn d+ suadenweadell 32 Liberty Street, New York City 
eee, FAMGON B... icc kc ce wteceec 110 West 34th Street, New York Ci 
ss cvicbdesstcasengaceweal 1328 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, III. 
| rrr Price, Waterhouse & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ORCC 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
rE Bas aiken at negunece wine 99 Nassau Street, New York City 
PI, SOOM Bh... ccc cccccccvsccces 150 Nassau Street, New York City 
i Te . pcincndenécvenessaee 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
I TEED Who ve csccdcssescceenen 13 Park Row, New York City 
NS, Mon. i ictcnccactaecneneeell 1304 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 
ere 280 Broadway, New York City 
SESE Pee errr 68 William Street, New York City 
fy Se rer 5 Beekman Street, New York City 
Bradley, Robert S..... hikanen dees 30 Broad Street, New York City 
TE TT tT ee 253 Broadway, New York City 
SN HEROOE Binnc ccccnccucsutesveneecentbenesinn Murray Hill, Flushing 
i OE, Boss cchnutanknekeneunenn 96 Broadway, New York City 
DE, SED DBs occ ssasecoucessseges 32 Broadway, New York City 
I cane dckendatcosoees 71 West 23d Street, New York City 
Ny TEND Gack ce cdcccsccecccnctes 30 Broad Street, New York City 
SS Pear rrr 100 Broadway, New York City 
er rere 277 Broadway, New York City 
 & "5 reer r 1135 Broadway, New York City 
PR rr rrrrere 299 Broadway, New York City 
Burlingame, Charles M.............+.+4-- 253 Broadway, New York City 
i dnke eee ddgeeweeneeees 27 William Street, New York City 
Ch SE Tass scenckedennhsgassansheyessebuie Permanently Abroad 
i Tn. sn onashionicthneeen 123 East 23d Street, New York City 
ooo cidc diisedscnns neuen 30 Broad Street, New York City 
Sy HNN s ccncpecdecncsecas 39 Cortlandt Street, New York City 
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Name. Address. 
Campbell, William A...............++- 90-96 Wall Street, New York City 
Carpenter, Walter A............. ee 452 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
EE es cpr seesuencenud 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Res os. cca cnensnteneel 280 Broadway, New York City 
CGNOOE, MORIN, co cu ccnecesscccncceae 44 Broadway, New York City 
ig Pr rrr rr eT 315 Jersey Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
TO a 18 Wall Street, New York City 
Chagman, Richard BM... .....cccccveses 150 Nassau Street, New York City 
ee SS Per eer 31 Nassau Street, New York City 
SN SE nas occdsiedanecsaaned 55 Wall Street, New York City 
Cas ES Wg dc oc toe Een cae scan 62 William Street, New York City 
Ce SD 2, sn sv cedpeaceeencenan 10 Wall Street, New York City 
ae | gd rrr 150 Nassau Street, New. York City 
CeO, BE, TONING. 6 ivccscsncedccnces 100 Broadway, New York City 
CL, SIE Dada vod scsveesceccctaced 2381 Broadway, New York City 
Ch EE Mc kanuves ddensdasedsocen 192 Georgia Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
CE: ND Gls sc acecedevdvaseceerany 346 Broadway, New York City 
CN NIN Bois on cccdubcarencacsa 30 Broad Street, New York City 
Cook, Henry R. M.......... 59th Street and Park Avenue, New York City 
a me a ee ee ee 30 Broad Street, New York City 
CO, I, Bios kas dcckdccacdeocesen 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Cornwall, Arthur B............... 119-121 Nassau Street, New York City 
Ce I Bo ck ecccenccecesssian 30 Broad Street, New York City 
CEN hs oc ac cabdpeeenédeceesdun 35 Wall Street, New York City 
a 8 rr eer 1010 Prudential Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
CE HEE Disc occa cacccdeevivs 21 Watson Avenue, East Orange, N. J. 
Ce SE Bi, ak as vdensindddaneuacnenen 11 Wall Street, New York City 
CE, ND Moi cb cc sacccavevenssneees 49 Wall Street, New York City 
NE Was cn acs deoneuavensaceneh 1135 Broadway, New York City 
I + ccanhtcace adveaweuont 71 Wall Street, New York City 
OO rr rere rrr & 11 Broadway, New York City 
> ee ere 43 Exchange Place, New York City 
Dawson, James H........ 189 Montague Street, Brooklyn, New York City 
I Tos cav'cneeneenseeus coeean 100 Broadway, New York City 
TE. «s acin te deGendaneunn 30 Church Street, New York City 
I EE Bs eds ncoserbastacneedun 100 Broadway, New York City 
Ci ec ccccceos seseescveeanel 37 Wall Street, New York City 
SE Sn 6’ sic 0d okdnbs'ndeccecdsaeene 400 Broadway, New York City 
Demats, WOES 2... ccccscccdccccccens 87 Nassau Street, New York City 
ED, FENEE Dis vo scdivevestocoosns 54 William Street, New York City 
Dixcy, Thomas B..............++eeeeee 30 Church Street, New York City 
Sl ee rere 55 Broadway, New York City 
i 8 Saree ee Broadway and 39th Street, New York City 
Ss Sie a. od. cen ndestendeanaden 165 Broadway, New York City 
Dougines, Robert S.........ssccccccscees 30 Broad Street, New York City 
OR 8 errr 280 Broadway, New York City 
OD oon 2) Sh Serer errr 781 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
a 1322 Commercial Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dunn, Homer A.............cscccccesees 30 Broad Street, New York City 
Dunning, Alden W.............. 305 N. Y. Life Building, New York City 
I OAL, Sin cic cauadedeaneed 329 Orange Road, Montclair, N. J. 
Ebbels, Clarence L..........0.cccsscees 31 Nassau Street, New York City 
ae ce ns EEE eee 56 Pine Street, New York City 
ns cin gucahoacviaddanenpiein 111 Broadway, New York City 
Enthoven, Edward J............. 36 bis Avenue de l’Opera, Paris, France 
BOONE, TNVOE Bes sos. cccscecseses 353 West 56th Street, New York City 
BN, WOUND Bs Cann cccisecccvcccsecdun 74 Broadway, New York City 
PE, SIU. hncud oven esccdconaeh 39 Wall Street, New York City 
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Name. Address. 
i re... tskadhesbiakedessseesanaeaneeeee New York City 
I ED in. cnndedcibecteesere 149 Broadway, New York City 
hc ncengns cane nieekeend 141 Broadway, New York City 
gS ae 195 Broadway, New York City 
Sic einkhwhees 00k aeveeus 165 Broadway, New York City 
ES ns cckdh apenaikedevedee 30 Broad Street, New York City 
a wn. oth sedi tins keene aa Brooklyn, New York City 
OE arr 119 Nassau Street, New York City 
a 6s 0566 bested ecadea neal 1o1r Avenue A, New York City 
NE sg a kes s ice ne aap 120 Broadway, New York City 
EY Mids ccensebdaavdeeadod 15 Broad Street, New York City 
EIT SP Perr 302 Broadway, New York City 
ME ee co uk acacecenas 30 Broad Street, New York City 
Ts an cwulnns onaineba 57 Duane Street, New York City 
Gallaher, Ernest Y...... Crescent Athletic Club, Brooklyn, New York City 
SE Mss sp tacecandessoaonaqssiid 170 Broadway, New York City 
EE SS eee ree 82 Wall Street, New York City 
PEE Wa td nnasesseneset eens 25 Broad Street, New York City 
Glunts, James D............. 71 West Washington Place, New York City 
Se i Ms cocnndvascenaes 16 East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 
COINS Bee i cis nasccascnecat 2 Rector Street, New York City 
sb ce nsenebenwseeand 100 William Street, New York City 
ONE, .. ok ante cddeecadesnal 156 Broadway, New York City 
ene 150 Nassau Street, New York City 
I ain ncn habitemend ooedwh oie 49 Wall Street, New York City 
Lo) kc neehecbedekhenat Machesney Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gomemtiets, Pred W.......i...cccccesces 96 Grant Avenue, New York City 
SE NL on cineca chasnonsneceed 25 Pine Street, New York City 
ON eae Third National Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
SN re 154 Nassau Street, New York “—y 
I Ce Dec cscandaccascenens 58 Post Street, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Es ss ceckiaemesac dons bwa 165 Broadway, New York City 
ED, Dic tcsencedastescesene 80, 81 Dun Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ee a aa 6 oe 277 Broadway, New York City 
Pa ster nésschechensnennad 128 Broadway, New York City 
SE) rrr errr 280 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Se Oe oe cansbhanna 215 Fourteenth Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Harned, Franklin M...... 17 Shepherd Avenue, Brooklyn, New York City 
Es 6 bine nase debtcbebeeedaced 64 Wall Street, New York City 
ME, fds caedeadengeaen sea 30 Broad Street, New York City 
ED, 0a cbs deb ecéeaeseee nel 60 Wall Street, New York City 
i 1.6 agen eheedd dd densemenaaimeane nl Plainfield, N. J. 
SR I, 4. ccae chante Heweess SOASREe 170 Broadway, New York City 
Hellerson, Charles E. W............... 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Herrington, P. Reginald................. 1123 Broadway, New York City 
Ee ee i ec tke dun wee eden 15 Wall Street, New York City 
ss a obs dn anes babs honesenen 280 Broadway, New York City 
SE NE Dice sccccasacsssvecsesvd 30 Broad Street, New York City 
CN EE 180 Broadway, New York City 
SD... oc ecctnnseateneed 43 Exchange Place, New York City 
ss 4,566 G4heseesWeee seas 1 Liberty Street, New York City 
TR cvs eckewaniddeeees 4 Grant Avenue, New York City 
ED Wt. o anweectcesacaneac 60 Wall Street, New York City 
SE, NE Ms oc cveccinecaess 737 Broad Exchange, New York City 
Hotson, Robert C...............0eeeees 386 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
er me eee 45 Maiden Lane, New York City 
b+ Wddvebknaws $canenvcesan 2 Rector Street, New York City 
SS EOD Blas coc vv sccdoucaccecccts 100 Broadway, New York City 
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Name. Address. 
) er eres rrr 62 William Street, New York City 
EE Ginn encccdcscosbsdedes 76 William Street, New York City 
ee a 66 Broadway, New York City 
EE inc sees cecgonssassessen 19 Johnson Park, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ccc écedomsdbndes eee 60 Wall Street, New York City 
I, BP, ME, ov ccc obucsicessccaes 165 Broadway, New York City 
Hutchison, Richard N..............00e0: 30 Broad Street, New York City 
DA EE Wns 5d c ccctvbasdeencs 27 East 22d Street, New York City 
| & 8, Pr rere 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
ET Wc ccc ccadasescnsseaene 30 Broad Street, New York City 
 & ——§ Serres 346 Broadway, New York City 
pS 0 ey 1123 Broadway, New York City 
SS Poe ee Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Johnson, William B.............. 200 Manhattan Avenue, New York City 
DS MT Bs han ons 00cdnctedbanenee 119 Nassau Street, New York City 
p GN ry ree 35 Nassau Street, New York City 
DE, SN Ds. 5s sa cckesdsssevenswal 280 Broadway, New York City 
as ani vnch 6) keddaehened 411 Pearl Street, New York City 
EE Meds cs ceakeredcnoeuwancn eee 220 Broadway, New York City 
EY Moras oncsencedcwaeneosee 111 Broadway, New York City 
7" ne ere 141 Broadway, New York City 
I, DER Wen oscadscnawetenensaaca 253 Broadway, New York City 
SE BE oc bneciceetectosesdos see 27 Pine Street, New York City 
SE, oncecsoassccaseecesd 1135 Broadway, New York City 
EE en ccc chiesicwcecdud 320°’ Broadway, New York City 
Lafrentz, Ferdinand W.............eseee- 100 Broadway, New York City 
r= —- . seers 299 Broadway, New York City 
DE PE ccdencedeseckesshbdadbundd 82 Wall Street, New York City 
Eg Er ere rr rrry rr re rrclhy aS Yonkers, N. Y. 
EE Ton kb aeadeseabeascedar 261 Broadway, New York City 
ee a as ce unehee ec cael 280 Broadway, New York City 
RAUIOE, CMEE ED... occ cccccscccccus 302 Broadway, New York City 
eS 4 =n rrr rr rrr ee 82 Beaver Street, New York City 
Leonhauser, Ulysses L..............ee000: 165 Broadway, New York City 
ge reer 25 Broad Street, New York City 
Ry» SA ere 527 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Gh Ror American Audit Co., New York City 
ET dios ks apegaeeesssaiusdouel 100 Broadway, New York City 
a SL... cecasevagaeessvavacalel 100 Broadway, New York City 
errerrrrrerrerres 100 Broadway, New York City 
SE CE Men ic moigne sel oonens¥h 15 Broad Street, New York City 
oS are re eee 30 Broad Street, New York City 
i 8 reer 68 William Street, New York City 
Sy PPE ey ee per Ee 45 Broadway, New York City 
Lowenstein, Harriet B....... Hall of Records, Manhattan, New York City 
EMMI, LOU... occ cccccesccscsvcvcvcceces 115 Broadway, New York City 
Ludewig, Herman E................... 150 Nassau Street, New York City 
Rae 30 Broad Street, New York City 
I, ED Gn. cnet cntngictssadecakeae 52 Broadway, New York City 
By, SEEN Banc cccsnceccebscs 22 East 1ooth Street, New York City 
MacInnes, DK <sanccededh dbebaabooel 280 Broadway, New York City 
Mackenzie, Charles A.............0+-.0005 261 Broadway, New York City 
BERCMMOEG, TOUR. ..0. 0200000000005 57 West 84th Street, New York City 
MacMartin, John A........... Broadway and 39th Street, New York City 
DE ED ns. cca civid ounccaekan Guanes Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
MacRae, Farquhar J...............02.. 65 William Street, New York City 
OEE Tn a caassdcacwessvase Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Biaiven, Stephen St J... ccs cccccccss 25 Broad Street, New York City 
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Name. Address. 
eS |S aa ee eee 328 Kirk Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
DPE, WOME Ga. s ccncncccccccece 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Cini wasesccdscvnneooened 90 West Street, New York City 
OS Ee 253 Broadway, New York City 
EEE, POOMOUIEN. oo ccccccscccceccceses 53 Park Row, New York City 
hs «cb tetuedsinweendesded 41 Park Row, New York City 
i i ss as a nkdin chbnne cen eeel 41 Park Row, New York City 
ick pceweivebindeseceta 100 Broadway, New York City 
Ts naka sinkhdohsen eas ant 195 Broadway, New York City 
eT 44 Court Street, Brooklyn, New York City 
McClellan, William W............... 5 West 125th Street, New York City 
ES errr 135 Broadway, New York City 
McCormack, Hugh A.............20000- 30 Broad Street, New York City 
SE i cn nencens cand suuena 55 Wall Street, New York City 
McGibbon, Brownell.................005- 44 Pearl Street, New York City 
Be BNE, oi ccnvenvecescesans 165 Broadway, New York City 
MeKenna, James A........ccccccccces 62 William Street, New York City 
McWhorter, Charles F............ccceeee- 111 Broadway, New York City 
i Cres osaidhangncnenad 73 West Eagle Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
To. a ondiece anh sees bead hOSRAMEER Daan New York City 
| er ee 277 Broadway, New York City 
Meyer, Max..................++++++..-+-30 Broad Street, New York City 
epee 254 West 23d Street, New York City 
Es sc nepeitie kale hh e mach emet 37 Wall Street, New York City 
OS, Ths ocsnnsesssdeecceccas 79 Wall Street, New York City 
Cs . cc iuhasesecanesseees 43 Exchange Place, New York City 
EE Minn ccctedsadenwiere eens ae 56 Pine Street, New York City 
Es inns che beth enh boeeetn 71 Water Street, New York City 
rere Marine Bank Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
BEE, BONNE Banc cncccctscoscvcessee 149 Broadway, New York City 
i i ns cine db nasesesnecneas 25 Broad Street, New York City 
I EY Ts in occbscnnenessanaceaen 52 Broadway, New York City 
Ee ss wae toteenerecaees Lindenhurst, Long Island, N. Y. 
TE Micevccessoneseencesoancdall 52 Broadway, New York City 
EE BMD cane ccenceesse secbenes 346 Broadway, New York City 
Pesemens, Smetsom RM... .. 6. ccccccccccccse 54 William Street, New York City 
Cin in ota peebascadsaeeeaeied 11 Broadway, New York City 
ED Mccdeincevedenaeetéanned an 111 Broadway, New York City 
I I< bank coc éoaedweenes$eéaee 111 Broadway, New York City 
ns kt ones cesinenbanhadseaad 30 Broad Street, New York City 
ED Disc ccacen sdbencactnwed 628 World Bldg., New York City 
a inn 5 dking a alee aan 11 Broadway, New York City 
sh Joncenesdeens daences 154 Nassau Street, New York City 
Mos ccncendcvcnesecwnn 1 Liberty Street, New York City 
ie cn end etnbaee énewael 52 Broadway, New York City 
UNI MINE Hiss cc cccccsccscnncecsds 165 Broadway, New York City 
I, MIE Dow pes cccsovcseccceses 141 Broadway, New York City 
| ee 35 Cedar Street, New York City 
WOE CAEB Bisccccrcecccccccccscccccsenss 128 Broadway, New York City 
Te et encareedeheninnewaad 30 Broad Street, New York City 
ee eca sata céhaweniendacdel 277 Broadway, New York City 
OO FC 52 Broadway, New York City 
Phelps, Charles D................0000. 143 Liberty Street, New York City 
ae: 37 Wall Street, New York City 
a SS rere 31 North Pearl Street, New York City 
Potter, Arthur G..........cccceccsscces 35 Nassau Street, New York City 
Powers, Lorin C............... Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EE MI net ites dotatvcbacwamcennd 320 Broadway, New York City 
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Name. Address. 
in ctnkcnndvedes esuswedas 80 William Street, New York City 
NN Ms 550 otetdengkuened 1 Madison Square, New York City 
A Cr on ccketes suas netegs eaeanee 1 Broadway, New York City 
SD, MOR Gin ois ccdcnvennnc® Turner Brass Works, Syracuse, N. Y. 
EE oo acne de Gbeensseened 802 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Richardson, Franklin W.................+. 346 Broadway, New York City 
EE Tice va cadagradess canned 25 Broad Street, New York City 
iE | eer ree 1612 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NG, SN es irs See dndbenandeee 56 Pine Street, New York City 
ee TE OR, Ce, ceca edesensebans 56 Pine Street, New York City 
I ME a a.c wah ad.ongieeexeseaans Betz Brewing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
as sninduverontd tants nss vena 56 Pine Street, New York City 
See, Gee BR. oo o's sce aseunens 80 Washington Square, New York City 
ON ere aae rr 27 Pine Street, New York City 
SN EE Bia. s. 5'0:0.0 <'veniibtindad becmne 220 Broadway, New York City 
IN os diet n oin.a «ke es 848 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, New York City 
CE Mss caucasabsssecersednd 280 Broadway, New York City 
nn cncavsckdekbenaeeranen 261 Broadway, New York City 
TE ERE 100 Broadway, New York City 
, PNUD Bete ccmnsoncingsenceses 43 Cedar Street, New York City 
TE 8 Ee eee ae 35 Nassau Street, New York City 
OS) "3 Sa ero ree 41 Park Row, New York “ 
Schneider, Frederick........... State Comptroller’s Office, Albany, N. Y. 
Schultheis, Matthew.................... 44 Broad Street, New York City 
nos iedbene ane edatened 1135 Broadway, New York City 
OE OS ey eae 50 Church Street, New York City 
ME Win canhocadednevetensannesee 52 Broadway, New York City 
Ss wsencenesess pabnewonteae 1 Liberty Street, New York City 
SE EE De cece anchens neue 16 West rorst Street, New York City 
in, casbinse vegeenbetagest 30 Broad Street, New York City 
So cc bsincns Viqeesoameen eal 40 Wall Street, New York City 
Shaible, William G.............. State Comptroller’s Office, Albany, N. Y. 
Shankland, James A............... 213 West 125th Street, New York City 
SOUSUOOM, WEONENE Finn. ccccccescccses 576 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
RS eee 62 William Street, New York City 
Se SE EE aia tdanscivedaccnd 30 Broad Street, New York City 
Shoemaker, Edward W.........cccccccccsss 11 Broadway, New York City 
ns 6 coskvachenhnkbuscued 120 Broadway, New York City 
EE es ccc accabednadedne tne 15 Wall Street, New York City 
SE as inns ccedesiseinesbans 25 Broad Street, New York City 
EE ce sesesduscetsesk wimaban 45 Broadway, New York City 
I Tem 32 Broadway, New York City 
Ee con ckébeennthueenawenae 11 Broadway, New York City 
5s oka os see oan needa 56 Pine Street, New York City 
OS, Error 60 Wall Street, New York City 
Sprague, Charles E...............++.. 54 West 32d Street, New York City 
soratem, ArtOr T.......scccccscscccsces 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Squires, Frederick W..............se00: 25 Broad Street, New York City 
stark, Dame F......ccccccccccccceses Livingston Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
PERLE O LIS 09 Nassau Street, New York City 
SN, SII nic ode sccvdpcndsscodesement 346 Broadway, New York City 
Dh i Mh bv ccerédnnencens 78 West rosth Street, New York City 
Seoweme, Ricward F.........cccsccccsscacs Prudential Bldg., Newark, N. J. 
Stevenson, Charles C................00. 31 Nassau Street, New York City 
Stocking, Charles H......... 7 South Prospect Street, South Orange, N. J. 
SN EE Ts nod cadaticcsdesheeanman 220 Broadway, New York City 
Stratton, Robert M................... 70 West 52d Street, New York City 
Strickland, Sylvester E................02. 45 Pine Street, New York City 
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Name. Address. 
EE Be. onc cackcneniebsoveden 37 Wall Street, New York City 
OE 5 SPP eres 165 Broadway, New York City 
I EE inn 0 no cddedecsecscndanees 165 Broadway, New York City 
Sullivan, Thomas J................-. 32 Chambers Street, New York City 
MSE Gh aa pscoscexcccacecdsconcsnal 66 Broadway, New York City 
_ faery er 195 Broadway, New York City 
, | RSE err ry er 30 Broad Street, New York City 
EY Denso de secsccdsescasvecen 1135 Broadway, New York City 
ES « oc ccdsegncnnsceeneus 37 Liberty Street, New York City 
EE, SORE What a cisscesorcsedeus 54 William Street, New York City 
Tinsley, Alexander L.................. 61 William Street, New York City 
: 9 eer 26 Broadway, New York City 
Tipsom, Pre@ertek S.........ccsessccces 5 Beekman Street, New York City 
Townsend, Ferdinand C................ 31 Nassau Street, New York City 
Treiber, Frederick A................. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Ulbricht, Richard E.............. Care Banco National De Cuba, Havana 
Van Dyke, William B................. 227 Waverly Place, New York City 
Van Horan, Theodore J...200 Montague Street, Brooklyn, New York City 
; 8 —¢ See ore 30 Broad Street, New York City 
. + | & Serer reer: 35 Nassau Street, New York City 
EE EE, Desadesdcctesecsvaee 32 Nassau Street, New York City 
EE ln. 5s onc kchecendansakoann 49 Wall Street, New York City 
EE Mec oecnckeennsabensescel 234 Broadway, New York City 
Watson, William A........... 9 Richard Street, Brooklyn, New York City 
nn anon ankesiannbasaa 20 Broad Street, New York City 
Weber, Jay Anthony............... 70 West 106th Street, New York City 
SEE es 128 Broadway, New York City 
a 0c panic neneneciaeten 50 Pine Street, New York City 
Whitehead, John W.................... 515 Canal Street, New York City 
I EE ss wn coneeednsdd sees ocabaaeaeenn Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Tas. n00608es seeseneenchene 302 Broadway, New York City 
faerie 223 Spring Street, New York City 
Wildman, John R. B.................... 30 Broad Street, New York City 
Wilkinson, George.............0. eee eeeees 52 Broadway, New York City 
Williams, Cyrus..............seeeeees 43 Exchange Place, New York City 
DS 6 6a snscedeeecsvessensen 100 Broadway, New York City 
i MOR, obsceqeswscasienae pe 17 Battery Place, New York City 
EE Te ia das benesedsoecs 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Es scan avcneussennatatil 165 Broadway, New York City 
Wood, John F. E............ssesceeeee 87 Nassau Street, New York City 
EE I Wien on nbs6s seeseossaveceben Rockville Centre, Long Island 
rere 60 Wall Street, New York City 

DECEASED. 
Allen, Franklin Kittredge, Anson A. 
Arnold, Thomas E. Kleberg, Alex. A. 
Bagot, Thomas Lewis, Richard 
Beach, Oren M. Page, Elliott E. 
Carnrienke, John E. Perrenaud, Gustavus F. 
Carson, William Patterson, Andrew S. 
Charles, Edward C. Powell, Robert F. 
Dennis, Rodney S. Robinson, Charles P. 
Folsom, Edgar M. Rouse, John E. 
Francis, John W. Ryan, Thomas P. 
Greene, Thomas L. Slattery, Edward A. 
Hardcastle, Joseph Stott, Frank I. 
Haskins, Charles W. Ulman, Stephen A. 


Kelley, James N. Yalden, James 
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